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FREIGHT  BOATS 


Boats  that  carry  sugar 
And  tobacco  from  Havana; 

Boats  that  carry  coconuts 
And  coffee  from  Brazil; 

Boats  that  carry  cotton 
From  the  city  of  Savannah  ; 

Boats  that  carry  anything 
From  any  place  you  will. 

Boats  like  boxes  loaded  down 
With  tons  of  sand  and  gravel ; 

Boats  with  blocks  of  granite 
For  a building  on  the  hill ; 

Boats  that  measure  many  thousand 
Lonesome  miles  of  travel 
As  they  carry  anything 
From  any  place  you  will. 
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HOW  TO  USE  A TEACHERS'  RESOURCE  UNIT 


A teachers’  resource  unit  contains  information,  outlines,  problems  and  suggested 
activities  which  are  useful  in  developing  an  enterprise  theme.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
an  abundance  of  suggestions  from  which  the  teacher  with  the  help  of  the  class  may  plan 
a unit  or  several  units  of  study. 

Such  an  outline  is  not  entirely  suited  to  every  class.  The  nature  of  community  inter- 
ests, library  facilities  and  past  experience  of  the  class  all  have  a bearing  on  the  way  in 
which  the  enterprise  should  develop.  Rigid  adherence  to  any  outline  may  result  in 
poor  teaching.  The  eventual  outline  that  the  teacher  and  his  class  make  is  the  only 
one  guaranteed  to  be  successful,  for  only  they  can  judge  just  how  useful  any  idea  or 
suggestion  may  be. 

The  pupils  should  have  a share  in  planning  and  if  the  overview  has  been  good  they 
will  understand  and  identify  the  problems  as  their  own.  The  overview  is  the  beginning 
stage  in  developing  an  enterprise  when  time  is  taken  to  see  filmstrips,  arrange  visual 
material  on  the  bulletin  board  and  to  read  generally  about  the  people  of  the  enterprise. 
The  overview  is  largely  exploratory  and  must  give  enough  information  to  arouse  keen 
interest  and  permit  intelligent  participation  in  planning. 

A resource  unit  thus  suggests  a few  of  the  problems,  sources  of  information  and 
types  of  activities  that  may  be  necessary  to  gather  the  information  and  skills  that  should 
be  developed  by  the  pupils.  It  in  no  way  limits  the  development  of  the  enterprise.  Instead 
it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  given  here  may  stimulate  more  successful  planning. 

Probably  every  worthwhile  enterprise  results  in  some  creative  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  The  fields  of  creative  work  should  be  growing  by  the  time  the  pupils  reach 
Grade  IV  and  V. 

Language  expression  may  be  both  oral  and  written  in  these  grades.  The  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  choose  colorful  words  and  fitting  phrases.  He  should  be  praised 
whenever  evidence  is  shown  of  language  discrimination.  Weaknesses  or  errors  in  English 
should  be  corrected  but  not  at  a time  when  they  will  limit  the  child’s  enthusiasm. 

Art  work  in  project  and  construction  activities  should  be  the  result  of  a child’s  own 
ideas.  Information  which  the  construction  activities  depict  should  be  exact  in  every  detail, 
but  inside  of  those  limits  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  or  paint  as  he  sees  fit. 
Murals  should  have  sufficient  action  that  they  tell  a story.  Copy  work  from  texts  should 
be  discouraged  entirely. 

In  this  enterprise  much  informational  material  has  been  given  in  the  radio-broadcast 
dramatizations  which  have  been  included  at  the  end  of  the  outline.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  pupils  will  enjoy  putting  at  least  one  of  them  on.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  pupils 
to  write  one  of  their  own  dramas  on  such  a topic  as  “Inside  a Canadian  Freight  Train” 
and  try  to  put  it  on  either  as  a radio  play  or  as  a stage  play. 
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TREASURES  TO  TRADE 


Theme 

One  of  the  most  tangible  bonds  between  our  Alberta  communities,  Canada  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  the  exchange  of  goods  that  makes  up  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  world.  While  the  focal  point  of  the  enterprise  will  be  the  exports  of  Alberta  and  the 
major  exports  of  Canada,  through  this  medium  or  channel  the  pupil  will  develop  the  real- 
ization of  the  necessity  of  trade:  the  advantages  it  brings  to  our  province  and  country; 
the  interdependence  of  the  people  of  the  mode'-n  world. 

Objectives 

1.  To  have  pupils  realize  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  trade. 

2.  To  realize  that  because  food  is  one  of  the  major  items  of  trade,  not  only  does 
the  exchange  mean  better  health  for  Canadians,  but  also  for  other  people  of  the 
world  receiving  our  foods. 

3.  To  gain  a knowledge  of  global  geograpy,  and  the  effects  of  distances,  climates, 
waterways,  etc.  upon  trade. 

4.  To  appreciate  the  amount  of  responsibility  and  co-operation  among  those  negoti- 
ating trade. 

5.  To  understand  that  salesmanship,  advertising,  style  and  design  are  important 
features  of  trade,  but  also  raise  prices. 

6.  To  introduce  ideas  of  careful  personal  buying. 

7.  To  understand  the  necessity  for  conserving  our  natural  resources. 

8.  To  have  some  realization  of  the  intensity  of  our  provincial  and  Canadian  post-war 
growth. 

9.  To  illustrate  the  contributions  to  comfortable  living  made  through  the  specializa- 
tion of  modern  production  methods. 

10.  To  gain  a realization  of  the  interdependence  of  modern  people  as  expressed  in  a world 
wide  exchange  of  goods  and  products. 

11.  To  realize  that  Canada  is  mainly  a producer  of  raw  materials. 

Motivation 

1.  Have  pupils  collect  food  labels  and  advertisements  to  display  on  the  bulletin  board 
classifying  them  under  Alberta,  Canada  and  Other  Countries. 

2.  Pupils  could  check  the  tags  of  famil  y clothing,  noting  where  the  different  articles 
were  made. 

3.  If  possible  arrange  for  a class  visit  to  one  of  the  provincial  bakeries,  meat  packing 
plants,  flour  mills  etc. 

4.  List  the  breakfast  menus  of  a few  pupils  determining  what  foods  were  grown  in 
Alberta  or  Canada,  and  those  that  came  from  some  other  country. 

5.  Have  a few  pupils  bring  varied  recipes.  Analyse  them  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that 
many  of  the  foods  we  eat  have  travelled  a long  distance  to  appear  on  our  tables. 
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PROBLEM  I— HOW  PRODUCTS  COME  TO  US 

Subject  area  Possible  Procedures Suggested  Activities References 
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PROBLEM  IN— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MONEY  AS  A MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE 

Subject  Area  Possible  Procedures  Suggested  Activities 
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PROBLEM  IV— WHAT  ARE  THE  CHIEF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  CANADA? 

Subject  Area  Possible  Procedures  Suggested  Activities References 
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HISTORY  OF  EXCHANGE 


Trade  for  many  centuries  carried  on  without  much  exchange  of  money,  though  rec- 
ords show  that  as  far  back  as  Egyptian  days  golden  rings  were  used  as  a medium  of 
exchange.  Barter,  that  is  the  actual  exchange  of  needed  commodities,  takes  place  even 
today  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  where  trade  is  not  as  complex  as  it  is  in  our  western 
world. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  people  paid  their  taxes  to  their  lord  in  kind.  They  used  the  lord’s 
land,  his  mill  and  his  wine  press  and  even  his  ovens.  In  return  the  serfs  paid  him  wheat, 
flour,  bread,  wine,  meat,  eggs  etc.  This  was  quite  satisfactory  but  at  times  relating  the 
value  of  one  thing  to  another  was  difficult.  Money  makes  exchange  easier  by  providing 
a standard  of  value  to  which  other  articles  are  related.  The  danger  of  giving  or  accepting 
silver  or  gold  in  early  times  was  that  wealthy  men,  even  kings,  often  debased  the  value 
of  the  coins  by  putting  in  large  mounts  of  inferior  metals  instead  of  keeping  to  the 
standard  amount  of  silver  or  gold.  Sometimes  too  the  coins  were  made  slightly  lighter 
and  it  was  necessary  to  weigh  them  to  determine  whether  they  were  up  to  standard. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  trimming  of  coins  the  English  in  1696  milled  a pattern  around 
the  outside  edge  of  their  coins. 

The  word  bank  comes  from  the  word  banca  meaning  a bench  or  stall  (belonging  to 
a money  lender.)  Banks  grew  up  from  a need  first  of  all  to  have  a safe  place  in  which  to 
deposit  riches,  and  secondly  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  money  from  one  person  to 
another.  In  the  beginning  this  had  to  be  done  by  actually  appearing  at  the  bank  and 
telling  the  banker  to  subtract  the  sum  from  your  account.  Later  cheques  were  used 
to  facilitate  the  transfer. 

In  the  beginnings  of  commerce  in  England  the  pawnbrokers  were  the  bankers. 
They  handled  sums  for  small  borrowers.  For  the  needs  of  merchants,  kings  and  popes 
large  banking  companies  grew  up  in  Europe  and  became  very  wealthy. 

Payment  in  paper  rather  than  in  gold  or  silver  was  begun  when  it  was  necessary  to 
send  payments  long  distances.  The  presence  of  thieves  and  robbers  made  it  a risky  thing 
to  send  a bag  of  coins  from  London  to  Venice,  for  instance.  So  instead  a money  lender 
in  Britain  would  forward  a note  to  a money  lender  in  Venice  with  whom  he  had  a credit. 
The  note  said  that  on  demand  he  should  make  the  payment  to  the  carrier  in  gold. 

In  North  America  trade  was  carried  on  among  the  Indians  by  means  of  wampum 
which  consisted  mainly  of  shells.  Shells  were  worn  as  ornaments  but  they  also  repre- 
sented wealth.  Wampum  belts  were  often  exchanged  between  the  chiefs  of  friendly 
tribes.  Such  belts  may  now  often  be  seen  in  museums.  In  the  early  days  of  the  great 
trading  companies  in  this  country  the  beaver  was  the  standard  of  value  used.  Other 
skins  handled  in  the  trade  were  all  related  to  the  beaver.  It  would  take  a goodly  num- 
ber of  muskrat  skins,  for  instance,  to  equal  one  beaver  skin. 

A variety  of  money  systems  have  grown  up  in  the  world  and  to  carry  on  trade 
these  must  be  related  to  one  another.  In  France  the  franc  is  the  unit  of  money,  in 
Germany  the  mark,  and  in  Britain  the  pound  sterling  has  developed  as  the  standard 
on  which  all  things  are  valued.  There  has  grown  up  a large  sterling  area  which 
includes  such  countries  as  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  as  well  as  Britain. 
In  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  dollar  reigns  supreme.  The  amount  of  trade 
between  the  two  areas  is  very  large,  and  at  the  present  time  the  relationship  of  the 
pound  to  the  dollar  stands  thus:  £1=  $2.76 


It  is  interesting  to  1 franc  = a very  small  and  1 mark  = 23(^ 

note  that:  fraction  of  1 cent 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS,  1952-  1956 


Note — Commodities  ranked  by  value  of  imports  in  1956 
Commodity  1956 


$’000 

Machinery  (non-farm)  and  parts  628,521 
Automobile  parts  (except  engines)  284,788 


Petroleum,  crude  and  partly 

refined 271,291 

Electrical  apparatus  257,292 

Pvolling  mill  products  (steel)  234,709 

Tractors  and  parts  159,627 

Automobiles,  passenger  125,539 

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  123,088 

Engines,  internal  combustion, 

and  parts 120,986 


Coal,  bituminous  96,516 

Aircraft  and  parts 

(except  engines)  91,304 

Non-commercial  items  83,098 

Fuel  Oils  81,593 

Tourist  purchases 75,205 

Farm  implements  and  machinery 

(except  tractors)  and  parts  ...  72,522 

Coffee,  green  62,657 

Cotton  fabrics 62,130 

Paperboard,  paper  and  products 61,954 

Principal  chemicals  (except  acids)  61,871 

Cotton,  raw 58,748 


PRINCIPAL  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS,  1952-1956 


Note — Commodities  ranked  by  value  of  exports  in  1956 


1956 

$’000 

Newsprint  paper  708,385 

Wheat  513,081 

Planks  and  boards 326,445 

Wood  pulp 304,536 

Aluminum,  primary  and  semi- 

fabricated  234,806 

Nickel,  primary  and  semi- 

fabricated  222,909 

Copper,  primary  and  semi- 

fabricated  194,206 

Iron  ore 144,443 

Petroleum,  crude  and  partly 

refined  103,923 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured 99,895 


Barley  94,977 

Zinc,  primary  and  semi- 

fabricated  74,011 

Wheat  Flour 71,549 

Whisky  68,660 

Farm  implements  and  machinery 

(except  tractors)  and  parts  ...  63,937 

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen 59,594 

Pulpwood 49,794 

Aircraft  and  parts 

(except  engines)  49,545 

Fertilizers,  chemical  49,211 

Machinery  (non-farm)  and  parts  ...  47.130 
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COMPARE  CANADA'S  PRESENT  IMPORT  AND 
EXPORT  LIST  WITH  THAT  OF  1946 


Imports  -1946 


Exports -1946 


Commodity  $’000,000 

Machinery 130.3 

Coal  120.4 

Cotton  119.2 

Automobiles  and  Parts  98.2 

Fruits  95.5 

Petroleum,  crude  89.5 

Farm  implements 68.4 

Wool  64.6 

Rolling-mill  products 53.4 

Electric  apparatus 47.8 

Sugar  and  products 39.9 

Books  and  printed  matter 30.7 

Petroleum,  refined 29.6 

Engines  and  boilers 29.5 

Furs 27.3 

Vegetables 27.2 

Glass  and  glassware 23.2 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  and  products  ...  23.1 

Nuts 22.6 

Artificial  silk  and  products 22.1 

Grain  and  products 20.2 

Rubber  and  manufactures 20.1 

Paper 18.8 

Household  and  personal  offices 18.6 

Clay  and  products  17.8 


Commodity  $’000,000 

Newsprint  paper 265.8 

Wheat  250.3 

Wheat  flour 126.7 

Planks  and  boards 125.4 

Wood-pulp 114.0 

Fish  86.5 

Automobiles,  trucks  and  parts  78.3 

Bacon  and  ham 66.4 

Aluminum  56.0 

Nickel 55.2 

Locomotives  and  railway  cars 53.3 

Copper  37.0 

Fertilizers  32.1 

Raw  furs 30.9 

Whisky  29.7 

Farm  implements  and  machinery 28.9 

Pulpwood 28.7 

Zinc  27.8 

Fresh  beef  and  veal 27.2 

Canned  meats 27.1 

Eggs 26.8 

Asbestos  24.5 

Cheese  21.9 

Electrical  apparatus  20.9 

Ships  and  vessels 18.8 
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CANADA  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

. . . REFERENCE  CANADA  1957 


During  1956  when  Canada’s  foreign  trade  reached  new  heights,  the  value  of  imports 
surpassed  the  1955  peak  by  21%,  this  being  mainly  due  to  a larger  volume  of  shipments 
as  average  prices  of  foreign  sales  and  purchases  had  advanced  only  moderately.  Im- 
ports were  higher  than  exports  during  1956  and  the  import  balance  on  merchandise 
trade  more  than  doubled.  Exports  of  wood  products  increased  with  planks  and  boards 
registering  the  greatest  value  increase  for  any  individual  export  commodity.  Exports 
of  most  important  base  metals  increased  with  iron  ore  showing  the  largest  absolute  and 
relative  gain,  and  with  exports  of  uranium  almost  twice  as  great  as  in  1955.  With  the 
completion  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Kitimat  project  aluminum  exports  went  up.  Exports 
of  crude  petroleum  also  advanced  sharply  wth  significant  off-shore  shipments  to  Cali- 
fornia and  expanding  markets  in  the  mid  western  and  north  western  states.  However 
the  outstanding  feature  of  Canada’s  1956  exports  was  the  marked  recovery  of  wheat  sales 
and  to  a lesser  extent  of  other  grains  with  wheat  contributing  about  one  third  of  the 
total  export  gain.  As  well  as  substantial  increases  to  most  of  the  regular  European 
markets  the  rise  in  wheat  exports  reflects  unusually  high  sales  to  some  Soviet  countries. 
Still  in  first  position  at  the  head  of  the  export  list  is  newsprint,  paper.  The  group  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  as  a whole  did  not  maintain  its  rate  of  increase  of  the  previous  year, 
although  there  were  gains  in  most  metals  and  by-products  except  for  lead  and  silver. 
Passenger  cars  showed  considerable  gain  and  sales  of  aircraft  showed  the  second  largest 
relative  increase  among  export  commodities. 

The  generally  high  levels  of  employment  and  income  plus  the  requirements  of  indus- 
trial expansion  produced  a sharply  increasing  rate  of  importation,  especially  in  automo- 
biles and  parts,  rolling  mill  products  and  industrial  and  farm  machinery.  The  import 
record  which  was  set  in  1955  after  the  decline  of  the  previous  year  was  bettered  by  one 
fifth  in  1956.  Please  note  that  though  food  imports,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  item, 
namely  coffee,  are  not  shown  on  the  list,  the  total  value  of  food  imports  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  top.  However  as  individually  itemized  products  they  do  not  compare  with 
other  more  costly  goods. 

Leading  Trading  Partners.  The  United  States  is  Canada’s  leading  trading  partner 
by  a wide  margin.  Exports  include  newsprint,  wood  pulp  and  lumber,  nickel,  copper, 
aluminum,  zinc,  iron  ore,  asbestos,  whisky,  fish,  fertilizers,  farm  implements  and  more 
recently  uranium  and  petroleum.  Imports  comprise  mainly  manufactured  goods,  plus 
certain  products  not  available  in  Canada,  e.g.  cotton  and  citrus  fruits.  Second  in  rank 
both  as  an  export  and  import  market  is  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  include  grains, 
especially  wheat,  non-ferrous  products  and  forest  products,  while  imports  consist  mainly 
of  manufactured  goods  such  as  textiles,  certain  types  of  machinery  and  electrical  ap- 
paratus. Whereas  trade  with  the  United  States  has  expanded,  trade  with  the  United. 
Kingdom  has  diminished  in  relative  importance  over  the  past  thirty  years.  Exports 
to  the  U.K.  have  fallen  from  one  third  to  about  one  sixth  of  the  Canadian  export  total. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  grains,  dairy 
products,  cattle,  bacon  and  fish.  Imports  from  the  U.K.  have  decreased  from  about 
one  seventh  to  about  one  twelfth  of  the  Canadian  import  total.  High  on  the  list  of 
leading  trading  partners  are  Japan  and  Germany. 

Changes  in  the  Structure  of  Trade. 

Climatic  and  geophysical  factors  and  the  resulting  specialization  of  production  influence 
the  composition  of  Canada’s  trade.  Whereas  the  country  has  plenty  of  farm,  marine 
and  wildlife  products  such  as  grains,  cattle,  meat,  fish  and  furs,  products,  from  warmer 
climates  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  citrus  fruits,  cotton  and  rubber  have  to  be  imported 
Canada’s  natural  wealth  of  forests  provides  for  her  main  export — newsprint  paper. 
Minerals  are  assuming  an  increasingly  important  place  in  experts. 
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Canada  produces  most  of  the  world’s  nickel  and  asbestos,  is  one  of 
the  leading  producers  of  gold,  uranium,  copper,  zinc  and  lead,  and  is  now 
moving  into  the  top  ranks  in  iron  ore  and  petroleum.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  bauxite  for  aluminum  has  to  be  imported  as  well  as  a lot  of  coal 
and  petroleum.  Such  items  as  cheese,  furs  rubber  tires,  silver,  bacon 
and  cattle,  once  of  important  significance  in  the  export  markets,  are 
now  relatively  small  items.  New  leaders  include  aluminum,  zinc,  fresh 
and  frozen  fish,  fertilizers,  industri^,!  machinery,  iron  ore,  petroleum  and 
uranium. 

No  longer  included  in  leading  imports  are  such  products  as  anthracite 
coal,  natural  rubber,  gasoline,  corn,  wool  and  silk  fabrics  and  miscellaneous 
textile  apparel,  while  new  entries  consist  of  aircraft,  fuel  oils,  tourist 
purchases,  coffee,  pipes,  tubes  and  fittings,  non-commercial  items  (mainly 
settlers’  effects)  and  principal  chemicals.  On  the  other  hand  many  of 
today’s  chief  imports  have  been  leaders  for  years — such  as  industrial 
machinery,  crude  petroleum,  automobile  parts,  electrical  apparatus,  rolling- 
mill  products,  tractors,  engines,  bituminous  coal,  farm  implements,  cotton 
and  cotton  products,  passenger  automobiles  and  raw  sugar. 

Canada  has  developed  from  a wheat-centered  economy  to  an  economy 
based  on  a fairly  large  number  of  raw  materials  together  with  a growing 
number  of  manufactured  articles.  Water  power,  fuel  oils,  natural  gas 
and  large  coal  supplies  have  assisted  in  the  increase  of  manufacturing. 
The  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  skilled  workers  among  the  immigrants 
from  Europe  has  also  done  much  to  bring  about  this  expansion  of  our 
economy. 
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SPELLING  LIST 
FOR 

TREASURES  TO  TRADE 


Pupils  should  know  the  meanings  of  each  of  the  following.  (Other  words  may  be 
added  to  the  list  depending  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  enterprise  develops.) 


export 

import 

customs 

cost 

profit 

abroad 

maritime 

continental 

goods 


products 

price 

transportation 

provide 

manufacture 

freight 

express 

income 

refrigerator 


foreign 

domestic 

live  stock 

factory 

canal 

seaway 

equipment 

wholesale 

funds 


raw  materials 

vitamins 

minerals 

proteins 

sanitary 

nourishing 

etc. 


Culmination 

Present  the  play  “Cargo  for  Germany”  or  one  of  the  other  plays,  either  to  some 
of  the  other  rooms  of  the  school  or  to  the  parents. 


Films 

Water — Friend  or  Foe? 

Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  D 

When  Do  We  Eat?  

Foods  and  Nutrition  

More  Dangerous  Than  Dynamite  (mining) 
Freighter  in  Port  

Beet  and  Cane  Sugar 

Sugar  Beets  in  Southern  Alberta 

Story  in  a Teacup 

Canadian  Wheat  Story 

The  Story  of  Paper  Making  

Life  in  Hot  Wet  Lands  (Congo  Basin) 
How  a Desert  People  Live  (Sahara,  Gobi) 

People  Who  Live  in  a Crowded  Valley 

Farmers  of  India 

Wanderers  of  the  Arabian  Desert 

Appleland  (Maritimes)  

The  Oyster  Man  

Trappers  of  the  Sea  (Lobsters)  


A 1149  Dept,  of  Extension 

A 647  Dept,  of  Extension 

A 799-800  Dept,  of  Extension 

A 331  Dept,  of  Extension 

A 148  Dept,  of  Extension 

T 642  Audio-Visual  Branch 

(Dept,  of  Education) 

Q 11  Dept,  of  Education 

Q 197  Dept,  of  Education 

T 487  Dept,  of  Education 

T 260  Dept,  of  Education 

T 749  Dept,  of  Education 

T 742  Dept,  of  Education 

T 447  Dept,  of  Education 

Q 55  Dept,  of  Education 

T 349  Dept,  of  Education 

Q 153  Dept,  of  Education 

TK  662  Dept,  of  Education 

T 883  Dept,  of  Education 

TK  230  Dept,  of  Education 
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AN  OLD  SEA-SHANTY  SONG 

BLOW  THE  MAN  DOWN 

I’m  a true  British  sailor 
Just  home  from  Hong--Kong 

Wey,  hey,  blow  the  man  down! 

My  stay  in  old  England 
Will  not  be  for  long, 

So  give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 

Then  we’ll  blow  the  man  up. 

And  we’ll  blow  the  man  down, 

Wey,  hey,  blow  the  man  down! 

So  we’ll  blow  the  man  up. 

And  we’ll  blow  the  man  down. 

Give  us  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 

TRAINS 

Over  the  mountains, 

Over  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers. 

Here  come  the  trains. 

Carrying  passengers. 

Carrying  mail. 

Bringing  their  precious  loads 
In  without  fail. 

Thousands  of  freight  cars 
All  rushing  on 
Through  day  and  darkness 
Through  dusk  and  dawn. 

Over  the  mountains. 

Over  the  plains. 

Over  the  rivers. 

Here  come  the  trains. 

— James  S.  Tippet, 

Courtesy  Harper  & Brothers. 
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Courtesy  Alberta  Gov’t  Photographers 


Alberta  School  Broadcast 

MATERIAL 
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The  following  School  Broadcast  plays  may  be  read  by  the  pupils.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  pupils  will  attempt  to  put  on  one  as  a radio  play. 


A SHIP  OF  CANADA 
A NEIGHBORLY  CALL 


by 

JEAN  DUCE  PALMER 


CAST 

NARRATOR  Informal  and  friendly. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS About  40.  Attitude  towards  sons  is  an  easy  comradeship. 

CHARLIE  Ten  years  old  and  eager  and  questioning. 

BERT  An  assured  twelve  year  old.  This  is  not  his  first  trip. 

POLICEMAN Severe  and  stern  manner,  until  explanation  is  made. 

Sound 


Crowd  noises,  tractor  engine,  ship’s  bell,  tug 
boat  toot. 

Music 

Suggest  “The  Sailor’s  Hornpipe”  for  music 
bridges. 

ANNOUNCER  A SHIP  OF  CANADA  . . . the  story  of  a Canadian  “tramp” 

steamer  . . . The  Vagabond  . . . describing  ports  of  call  and  the 
products  she  carries  from  and  to  our  country.  Today  we  follow 
The  Vagabond  as  she  makes  a “Neighborly  Call.” 


Theme  Up  and  Out 


NARRATOR 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
CHARLIE 


Hello,  boys  and  girls.  Step  aboard  the  Vagabond.  She’s  a tramp 
steamer  . . .'  not  white  and  shining  and  graceful  like  the  passenger 
ships  . . . not  powerful  and  fast  like  the  warships,  but  she’s 
roomy  and  dependable  and  busy.  Her  captain,  John  Curtis, 
has  guided  her  in  and  out  of  ports  on  all  the  seven  seas,  and 
her  broad  side  has  rubbed  against  piers  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Halifax  . . . Halifax,  that  is  where  the  Vagabond  is  tied  up 
now,  and  there’s  Captain  Curtis  on  the  bridge  above  the  main 
deck.  He’s  jotting  down  something  in  a little  black  book,  and 
counting  carefully  the  huge  rolls  of  newsprint  being  lowered  into 
the  hold  of  the  ship.  By  his  side  stands  his  ten  year  old  son, 
Charlie,  his  eyes  and  mouth  both  wide  open  with  interest. 

Better  close  your  mouth  son.  Those  stevedores’ll  make  a mistak* 
and  drop  some  of  the  cargo  into  it. 

Aw,  dad! 

That’s  better. 

I can’t  figure  out  how  there’s  room  for  all  that  stuff.  That  crane 
has  been  swinging  rolls  of  newsprint  over  the  deck  and  into  the 
hold  all  morning.  How  much  more  do  we  take  aboard? 
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CAPTAIN  CUPvTIS 

See  the  first  warehouse  on  the  pier? 

CHARLIE 

Yes. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

Everything  in  it  has  to  be  laid  on  the  wooden  tray,  picked  up 
by  the  big  hook  and  lifted  aboard. 

CHARLIE 

Those  tractors  too? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

All  twelve  of  them  and  the  plows  too. 

CHARLIE 

Gosh,  We’ll  sink! 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

Oh  no,  we  don’t  overload.  This  ship  will  carry  six  thousand 
tons.  That’s  all  we  put  in  her. 

CHARLIE 

Dad — 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

Just  a minute  . . . eighty-five,  eighty-six  rolls  . . . what  is  it, 
Charlie  ? 

CHARLIE 

I can  only  count  eleven  tractors. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

What?  . . . Four  . . . eight  . . . eleven!  You’re  right,  maybe 
the  one  is  behind  the  shed.  I’d  better  send  a man  ashore  to 
check. 

CHARLIE 

Let  me  go.  Dad. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

All  right.  Go  below  to  the  galley  and  see  if  Bert  has  finished 
peeling  the  potatoes.  Maybe  he’d  like  to  go  with  you. 

NARRATOR 

Bert  was  Charlie’s  twelve-year  old  brother  and  he  wasn’t  finished 
peeling  potatoes. 

BERT 

Sure  like  to  go  Charlie,  but  I’m  never  going  to  be  finished  here. 

CHARLIE 

I’ll  ask  Ching  Lee.  Please  Ching  Lee  if  you’ll  let  Bert  come  with 
me  now  I’ll  help  him  with  the  potatoes  when  we  come  back. 

NARRATOR 

Ching  Lee  was  the  Chinese  Cook.  He  flashed  them  a wide  smile 
and  nodded  his  head,  and  the  boys  scrambled  up  the  ladder  and 
onto  the  deck. 

BERT 

Sure  glad  you  got  me  out  of  there,  Charlie.  I thought  washing 
dishes  was  bad  last  trip,  but  these  potatoes!  I’m  going  to  look 
like  a potato  by  the  time  we  get  back. 

CHARLIE 

Forget  about  your  spuds.  We’ve  got  to  find  a tractor! 

NARRATOR 

The  boys  walked  onto  the  pier  and  searched  the  warehouse  . . . 
in  it,  around  it,  behind  it  . . . but  no  missing  tractor. 

BERT 

Well,  let’s  walk  up  the  pier  There  must  be  a hundred  sheds  and 
a hundred  ships.  Maybe  the  fellow  delivered  the  tractor  to  the 
wrong  shed. 

CHARLIE 

That  could  happen.  Gosh,  look  at  the  stuff  in  the  warehouses 
. . . boxes,  barrels,  bales,  rolls  of  stuff. 

BERT 

And  look  at  the  grain  carrier  loading.  I like  to  watch  the  wheat 
pour  into  the  ship’s  hold  . . . like  syrup  on  your  waffles. 

CHARLIE 

Hey  Bert,  there’s  a tractor  just  standing  there  alone. 

BERT 

Same  kind? 

CHARLIE 

SAME  color. 

BERT 

Sure  and  same  name  on  the  front. 

CHARLIE 

Doesn’t  look  like  new,  but  they’ve  been  loading  an  oil  tanker 
here.  Everything  gets  a little  greasy  and  dirty.  Let’s  tell 
Dad  we  found  it. 
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BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


Why  not  just  drive  it  down  the  pier? 

Think  we  should,  Bert? 

Why  not?  It’s  got  to  be  driven  down  there  anyway.  I’ll  drive. 
Lucky  Uncle  Henry  taught  me  how  last  summer. 

Yes,  but  you  had  a whole  farm  to  turn  around  on.  You’ll  drive 
us  over  the  edge  of  the  pier. 

Well,  you  can  swim. 

Yes,  but  the  tractor  can’t. 

Oh,  come  on.  I’m  not  going  off  the  side. 


Sound:  Tractor  Engine  Starts  Up,  Establish  and  Fade  Slightly 

BERT  (UP)  Here  we  go! 


Sound:  Tractor  Engine  Up,  (Fade,  etc.) 


CHARLIE  (UP) 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


Hey  Bert  (LOUDER)  Bert! 

What? 

What’s  all  the  excitement  back  there? 

Where  ? 

Behind  us. 

Can’t  look.  I’m  driving. 

They’re  running  this  way.  There’s  a policeman  with  them. 
Maybe  somebody  fell  off  the  pier. 

They  look  mad  about  something. 

Well,  here  we  are  . . . 


Sound:  Tractor  Sputters  to  a Stop.  Voices  Yell  and  Ad  Lib. 


CHARLIE 

BERT 

POLICEMAN 

BERT 

POLICEMAN 

BERT 


Gosh!  Those  people  are  yelling  at  us. 

Well,  what — what  did  we  do? 

All  right,  young  fellows.  Stop  right  there. 

Yes  sir.  Yes  officer.' 

What’s  the  idea  of  stealing  this  tractor? 

Stealing!  Dad  sent  us  to  find  it.  It’s  on  our  cargo.  One  was 
missing.  We  didn’t  . . . here’s  Dad  now. 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS  What’s  the  trouble,  Officer? 

(COMING  UP) 

OFFICER  This  your  boy,  Captain  ? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS  They’re  both  mine.  We’re  sailing  in  about  two  hours — what’s 
the  trouble  ? 


OFFICER 

CHARLIE 

OFFICER 

CHARLIE 


They  just  stole  this  tractor. 

Dad,  you  said  to  go  and  find  it. 

This  tractor  is  owned  by  the  steamship  line.  Used  in  docking 
passengers’  luggage. 

Gosh. 
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CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


OFFICER 

BERT 

OFFICER  (Chuckle) 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 


Pm  sorry,  Officer.  I did  send  the  boys  to  look  around  our  ware- 
house here  for  a tractor.  The  machinery  company  just  sent 
word  that  the  order  has  been  changed  to  eleven  tractors  so  there 
wasn’t  one  missing.  The  boys  didn’t  know  that. 

Guess  it  was  a mistake.  But  next  time  you  boys  check  before 
you  touch  anything  on  the  pier.  We  do  have  goods  stolen  once 
in  a while,  so  we  watch  pretty  carefully. 

I’m  really  sorry  sir.  Should  I drive  the  tractor  back  for  you? 

No,  No  thanks.  The  way  you  were  zig-zagging  I thought  we’d 
have  to  dive  for  the  tractor.  Have  a good  trip  boys. 

Thank  you  sir. 

Thanks,  Officer. 

He  didn’t  have  to  insult  my  driving. 

Climb  aboard,  boys.  Ching  Lee  tells  me  the  potatoes  are  waiting 
for  you. 

Whew!  I’ll  be  glad  to  get  back  to  peeling  potatoes,  for  peace 
and  quietness. 


Music:  A Quick  Dash  of  the  Sailor's  Hornpipe 

NARRATOR  Two  hours  later  the  Vagabond  was  steaming  out  of  Halifax 

Harbor,  outward  bound  for  New  York,  first  port  of  call.  Down 
in  the  galley  the  potatoes  were  boiling  merrily  in  the  big  pot, 
and  on  deck  two  boys  leaned  over  the  rails  taking  a last  friendly 
look  at  Halifax. 


BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 


Am  I glad  to  be  out  on  the  high  seas! 

I thought  we’d  never  leave  port.  Do  you  always  have  so  many 
fellows  come  aboard,  and  snoop  around  before  you  leave? 

They’re  not  snooping,  Charlie.  It’s  their  job.  If  everything 
isn’t  ship-shape  they  won’t  give  us  permission  or  clearance 
to  sail. 

What  do  they  look  at? 


BERT  The  crew,  and  the  cargo.  You  know  if  all  the  heavy  things 

are  loaded  on  one  side,  she’ll  capsize  or  tip  over  if  there’s  a 
storm.  The  insurance  company  has  to  check  us  or  they  won’t 
pay  the  insurance  if  something  does  go  wrong. 

CHARLIE  What  could  go  wrong? 


BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


Fire,  shipwreck  . . . Maybe  the  goods  would  spoil. 

TRACTORS?  How  could  they  spoil? 

Well,  the  newsprint  could  spoil.  It  could  get  wet  and  mouldy. 


Sound:  Ship's  Beil. 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


Chow!  We  eat! 

Am  I hungry! 

Here’s  where  I get  even  with  those  potatoes. 


Music:  Quick  Strain  of  Sailor's  Hornpipe 
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NARRATOR 

The  next  afternoon  saw  the  Vagabond  entering  New  York 
Harbor  after  a quick  run  down  the  coast  from  Halifax.  The 
Vagabond  wasn’t  the  only  ship  docking  in  New  York  that  day. 
In  fact  Charlie  and  Bert  kept  each  other  busy  spotting  the  dif- 
ferent ships  and  their  flags  and  trying  to  guess  where  they 
came  from.  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Argentine,  Australian  ships  . . . 
freighters,  tankers,  passenger  liners  . . . The  boys  saw  them 
all  and  in  their  .excitement  they  failed  to  notice  a little  tug-boat 
that  was  circling  their  own  ship  until  she  tooted  right  under 

their  noses. 

Sound:  Of  Tug  Bool-  Whistle 

CHARLIE  Wow,  why  doesn’t  she  warn  us? 


BERT 

Just  about  blew  my  ears  off.  Look,  Mac  is  throwing  a rope  down 
to  the  tug-boat. 

CHARLIE 

What  for?  Do  you  mean  to  say  Dad  can’t  guide  this  ship  into 
her  berth  at  the  pier  himself? 

BERT 

It’s  tougher  than  you  think,  Charlie.  Look  how  close  the  ships 
are  lined  up  at  the  pier  . . . like  the  cars  on  Main  Street  on  a 
Saturday.  If  we  bashed  a hole  in  one  of  them  it  would  cost  Dad 
plenty.  The  tug  takes  us  in  easily  and  slowly.  You’ll  see. 

NARRATOR 

Charlie  saw  all  right.  In  fact  he  saw  so  many  things  in  New 
York  Harbor  that  he  sat  down  that  evening  and  wrote  his 
first  letter  home. 

CHARLIE 

Dear  Mom, 

We’re  in  New  York.  It’s  big  like  you  said  and  the  harbor 
is  the  busiest  place  I ever  saw.  Bert  and  I saw  ships  from  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world  although  we  weren’t  always  sure 
which  country  they  belonged  to. 

We  saw  a lot  of  Canadian  ships  . . . Bert  says  the  United 
States  is  Canada’s  best  customer.  All  I know  is  they  really  took  a 
big  load  of  newsprint  off  our  ship.  Dad  says  we  bring  the  news- 
print here.  Then  they  print  the  magazines  and  papers  and  sell 
them  back  to  Canada.  That  way  we’ve  each  got  something  to  buy 
and  something  to  sell.  Tomorrow  morning  we  load  aboard 
American  refrigerators  and  radios  which  we’ll  take  to  British 
Guiana.  Dad  says  a Hamp  steamer  loses  money  if  she  doesn’t 
carry  a full  cargo. 

Well  I think  I’ll  take  another  look  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
before  I go  to  bed.  It’s  all  li,ghted  up  at  night  ...  I can  make 
my  own  bunk.  It’s  harder  than  making  a bed. 

Goodbye  Mom.  You  won’t  hear  from  me  again  till  we 
reach  British  Guiana.  Don’t  forget  to  feed  the  dog. 

Love, 

Charlie. 

NARRATOR 

It  took  the  Vagabond  a day  to  unload  the  newsprint  . . . load  the 
refrigerators  and  radios  and  get  clearance  to  leave  New  York 
Harbor  ...  so  it  was  almost  evening  when  the  little  tug  pulled 
them  away  from  the  pier  and  into  open  water.  It  took  another 
two  weeks  at  sea  before  the  Vagabond  made  port  at  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana  ...  a colony  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  boys  went  ashore  each  day.  They  enjoyed  being 
on  land  again  . . . and  they  had  great  fun  visiting  the  sugar 
plantations  . . . and  the  bauxite  mines  outside  the  city.  This 
afternoon,  however,  we  find  them  visiting  their  father  on  the 
bridge  of  the  ship  . . . above  the  main  deck. 
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BERT  (Coming- on  Mike)  Hey  Dad  ...  is  the  cargo  all  unloaded  now? 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
(On  Mike) 


Oh,  two  days  ago  . . . the  newsprint  and  the  farm  machinery 
from  Canada  . . . and  the  radios  and  refrigerators  from  the 
United  States. 


CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 
CHARLIE 


What’s  that  stuff  those  cranes  are  loading? 

That’s  bauxite. 

It’s  sure  funny  looking! 

Ya  . . . nothing  but  a pile  of  creamy  grey  dirt.  What  on  earth 
does  Canada  want  it  for? 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


BERT 

CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

NARRATOR 


We  use  bauxite  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum.  All  mother’s 
pots  and  pans  were  originally  this  grey  “dirt”  as  you  call  it. 

Why  doesn’t  British  Guiana  make  its  own  aluminum  ? Seems  silly 
to  take  bauxite  all  the  way  to  Canada  . . . and  then  turn  around 
and  bring  it  back  here  all  made  into  pans  and  aeroplanes! 

It’s  this  way!  British  Guiana  needs  our  newsprint  and  farm 
machinery  . . . but  she  canT  afford  to  buy  it  if  we  don’t  buy 
something  from  her.  Canada  wouldn’t  buy  pots  and  pans  . . . 
because  we  make  them  ourselves  . , . but  we  will  buy  bauxite 
because  we  haven’t  any  at  home. 

I .see  . . . This  way  we’ve  each  got  something  to  trade. 

And  it’s  a good  thing  for  us  we  trade  or  we’d  never  have  had 
this  trip  on  the  Vagabond.  How  long  before  we  get  into  Halifax, 
Dad? 

In  just  a little  over  two  weeks  . . . providing  we  get  away  from 
here  this  evening  as  I intend  to.  Let’s  go  below  lads.  I want  to 
check  the  ship  thoroughly  before  we  start.  (FADE) 

As  Captain  Curtis  had  predicted  two-and-a-half  weeks  later  the 
Vagabond  steamed  into  Halifax  Harbor.  She  had  completed 
her  journey  . . . touched  at  two  countries  . . . having  left  home 
with  Canadian  products  . . . and  returned  bearing  foreign  goods 
for  Canadians. 

Next  week  the  Vagabond  sets  out  again.  Charlie  and  Bert  are 
sailing  with  her.  You  can  come  too,  boys  and  girls  . , . and 
you  won’t  even  have  to  peel  potatoes.  Be  at  your  desks  at  11 
o’clock  next  Wednesday  and  the  Vagabond  will  pick  you  up 
for  . . . Atlantic  Journey. 
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Script  No.  37 


Date:  November  17,  1954 
Time:  11:00-11:15 


A SHIP  OF  CANADA 
ATLANTIC  JOURNEY 

by 

JEAN  DUCE  PALMER 
CAST 

NARRATOR  Friendly  and  warm. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS Assured  and  kind. 

BERT  The  older  boy,  12,  who  takes  the  ship’s  business  quite  seriously. 

CHARLIE  An  inexperienced  ten-year-old  sailor,  with  a dash  of  mischief. 

Sound 

SOUND : Fog  Horn. 

MUSIC:  The  bridge  of  music  that  takes  the  boys  wildly  up  into  the  wheel 

room  to  announce  the  impending  crash  probably  needs  a selected 
symphonic  recording.  The  other  music  bridges  could  perhaps 
be  the  same  horn  pipe  as  in  last  day’s  broadcast. 

N.B.:  The  midnight  scene  on  deck  between  Bert  and  Charlie  requires 

stage  whispers. 
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ATLANTIC  JOURNEY 


ANNOUNCER  A SHIP  OF  CANADA! 

THEME:  (H.  M.  JOLLIES  ‘‘QUICK  MARCH’’  . . . M.14.1)  UP  AND  FADE 


ANNOUNCER 

The  story  of  a Canadian  “tramp”  steamer  . . . “The  Vagabond” 
describing  the  ports  of  call  . . . and  the  products  she  carries  . . . 
from  and  to  our  country.  Today  we  follow  the  Vagabond  ...  as 
she  makes  . . . “An  Atlantic  Journey!” 

THEME:  TO  TIME  . 

. . THEN  FADE  OUT 

NARRATOR 

Hello  boys  and  girls ! Remember  Bert  and  Charlie  whom  we  met 
last  week?  Well,  they’re  making  another  voyage  on  their 
father’s  tramp  steamer  . . . “The  Vagabond!”  You’re  invited 
too  boys  and  girls  ...  so  step  aboard!  You  might  get  your  feet 
a little  wet  because  right  now  the  Vagabond  is  somewhere  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  . . . steaming  down  to  Montreal  from  Toronto  . . . 
with  a cargo  of  nickel.  But  never  mind  . . . step  aboard  anyway 
. . . and  find  your  way  up  into  the  pilot  room  where  Bert  and 
Charlie  are  poring  over  a map. 

BERT 

Look  Charlie,  here’s  Toronto  right  by  my  little  finger.  That’s 
where  we  took  aboard  all  the  slabs  of  nickel. 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

Then  we’re  in  Lake  Ontario  now. 

No,  we’re  out  of  the  lake.  Look  out  the  porthole.  You  can 
see  land  on  either  side. 

CHARLIE 

Then  we  must  be  about  here  somewhere  in  the  International 
Rapids. 

BERT 

I think  so.  That’s  why  Dad  spends  so  much  time  in  the  pilot 
room.  This  part  of  the  river  is  tricky  to  navigate  . . . especially 
for  an  ocean  vessel  like  ours. 

CHARLIE 

Did  you  notice  those  lake  freighters,  Bert?  They’re  built  dif- 
ferent . . . big  but  sort  of  flat  on  the  bottom. 

BERT 

Sure  they  have  an  easier  time  than  we  do  navigating  this  river. 
We  have  to  stay  right  in  the  main  channel  where  they  dredge 
it.  They  don’t  have  to  be  so  careful. 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

What’s  dredge? 

Scrape  out  the  mud.  You  know,  so  the  water’s  deeper.  Did  you 
notice  how  tightly  our  ship  fit  into  the  Soulanges  canal? 

CHARLIE  (Chuckle) 

BERT 

Like  a fat  woman  trying  on  a small  shoe. 

Dad  says  they’re  going  to  deepen  the  channels,  make  all  the 
canals  bigger  and  deeper.  Dad  says  . . . 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

What  does  Dad  say? 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

Oh,  hi  Pop. 

Dad,  you  were  telling  me  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project  will 
make  all  the  canals  bigger  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

CHARLIE 

Even  with  the  water  pumped  up  in  the  locks,  can’t  they  get 
through  ? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

The  locks  aren’t  big  enough  . . . for  today’s  ships. 
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CHARLIE 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


BERT 

CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 


I don’t  see  why  the  big  ships  want  to  go  all  the  way  up  the 
river  and  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Why  don’t  they  unload  the  cargo 
in  Montreal,  then  it  can  be  taken  by  train  or  smaller  boat  the 
rest  of  the  way? 

That’s  just  what  they  are  doing  now  and  it’s  mighty  expensive. 
Why? 

Well . . . any  tray  el  on  land  costs  more  than  travel  on  water.  Take 
your  railways  . . . you  not  only  have  to  have  power  for  your  trains, 
f ou’ve  got  to  build  tracks  and  keep  them  repaired.  There  are 
no  tracks  or  roads  to  worry  about  in  shipping. 

Why  not  ship  the  stuff  up  the  river  on  a smaller  ship? 

That  too  costs  extra  money. 

Why? 

Longshoremen  who  load  and  unload  cargo  don’t  work  for 
nothing.  I have  to  pay  for  it.  I have  to  pay  rent  for  tying  up 
at  the  pier  too,  and  I have  to  pay  for  the  tug-boat  service. 

Gosh,  Dad,  you  must  be  broke. 

No,  Bert,  but  it  means  I’ve  got  to  charge  quite  a bit  for  shipping 
all  those  goods. 

Who-  pays  you  for  hauling  that  stuff  across  the  ocean  ? 

You  do. 

Ido! 

Sure  . . . you  and  anybody  else  who  buys  the  goods. 

That’s  not  fair. 

It’s  that  or  go  without.  You  like  oranges,  don’t  you  Bert? 

Sure  do. 

Canada  hasn’t  the  climate  to  grow  them.  But  you  still  want 
them,  so  your  store  sends  for  some  from  Florida.  The  store- 
owner  pays  the  orange  grower  in  Florida,  and  he  has  to  pay 
the  ship  that  brings  the  oranges.  He  adds  the  two  payments 
together  and  that’s  what  the  oranges  cost  him  so  that’s  what 
they’re  going  to  cost  you,  plus  a little  bit  more  for  him  and  a 
bit  for  the  grocer. 

I guess  it’s  fair. 

As  things  are  right  now,  that  ocean  ship  (if  it’s  a big  one)  has 
to  stop  at  Montreal,  and  pay  longshoremen  to  unload  the  oranges. 
Then  they’re  loaded  onto  a smaller  ship  to  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
More  longshoremen  to  pay  so  the  price  of  oranges  has  to  go  up. 

So  if  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  built,  oranges  will  be  cheaper. 

Sure  . . . because  the  ships  can  take  them  all  the  way  up  to 
Toronto. 

Past  Toronto,  clear  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  . . . 
Canada’s  grain  ports. 

Then  I suppose  our  grain  will  be  cheaper. 
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CAPTAIN  CUKTIS 


BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


That’s  a big  point,  Charlie  . . . our  grain  will  be  cheaper.  But 
we  don  t buy,  we  sell  grain.  And  Canadian  grain  will  be  cheaper 
if  we  can  cut  shipping  costs.  That  means  other  countries  will 
be  more  anxious  to  buy  it  . . . like  housewives  at  a sale.  They 
buy  more  when  it’s  cheap. 

Will  it  cost  a lot  to  make  the  canals  deeper? 

It  certainly  will.  .But  Canada  thinks  it’s  worth  it  and  so  does 
United  States.  They’re  going  to  share  expenses  because  the 
Seaway  will  help  both  of  them. 

Then  can  any  ship  go  all  the  way  to  Port  Arthur? 

Any  ship  that  can  float  in  twenty-seven  feet  of  water.  We’ll 
do  it  ourselves  some  day  when  the  Seaway  is  finished,  Charlie. 

I hope  by  then  I’m  promoted  from  cook’s  helper  to  first  mate 
or  something. 

Cook’s  helper!  Yikes!  I told  Ching  Lee,  I’d  be  down  in  the 
galley  at  five  bells.  G’bye.  (FADE) 


Music:  Last  Phrase  of  Sailor's  Hornpipe 

NARRATOR  That  evening  found  the  Vagabond  nosing  slowly  down  the  river 

toward  Montreal  . . . slowly  because  the  deep  water  channel 
was  narrow,  and  because  a fog  had  settled  over  the  river.  The 
lights  of  the  ship  shone  dimly,  and  even  the  regular  hoot  of  the 
fog  horn  seemed  faint  and  far  away  . . . 


Sound:  Fade  Fog  Horn  Into  Background.  Maintain  Throughout  Scene 

. . . By  midnight  the  fog  was  still  heavier.  Not  even  the  deck- 
hand noticed  a small  figure  creep  up  the  ladder  and  onto  the 
deck.  No  one  saw  the  figure  glide  to  the  rails  then  move  slowly 
forward  toward  the  bow  of  the  ship  . . . one  hand  sliding  along 
the  rail  for  guidance.  Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken. 


CHARLIE  (STIFLED  SCREAM) 

BERT  (SHARP  FRIGHTENED  WHISPER)  Who’s  that? 

CHARLIE  (LOUD  WHISPER)  Oh  Bert,  it’s  you!  You  scared  me! 

BERT  Charlie!  Well,  if  you  don’t  think  I was  scared!  What  are  you 

doing  coming  up  on  deck  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 


CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


I couldn’t  sleep.  The  fog  horn  sounded  spooky.  What  are  you 
doing  here? 

I’ve  been  here  for  almost  an  hour.  Nobody  knows. 

I’m  hungry,  Bert. 

I’ve  been  watching  the  lights  of  that  ship  ahead. 


CHARLIE  Where? 

BERT  Straight  to  starboard.  She’s  not  far  ahead  of  us,  but  her  lights 

are  dim  on  account  of  the  fog. 

CHARLIE  Gosh,  we’re  going  slow. 


BERT  Not  as  slow  as  we’d  like  to,  I think.  There’s  a current  or  we’d 

hardly  be  moving.  And  we  can’t  stop  the  engines  or  the  ship 
just  drifts  and  you  can’t  guide  her. 

CHARLIE  I’m  hungry.  Let’s  sneak  down  to  the  galley. 

BERT  (WORRIED)  You  know  something,  Charlie?  I think  that  ship  ahead  has 

stopped. 
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CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

So  what.  I’m  hungry. 

Yes,  but  we  haven’t  stopped.  We’ll  crash  into  her. 

Gosh,  Bert?  What’ll  we  do? 

Mr.  Brandon’s  on  watch.  Come  on!  Up  to  the  pilot  room. 
We’ve  got  to  warn  him  . . . (FADE)  Hurry! 

Music:  Sudden,  Tense  Music  on  a Rising  Scale.  Fade  Sharply 

BERT  (BREATHLESS)  Hey,  Mr.  Brandon!  That  ship  ahead  . . . she’s  stopped.  We’re 
going  to  crash  into  her! 


NARRATOR 

The  ship’s  officer  took  one  quick  look  into  the  fog,  then  his  eyes 
narrowed.  Swiftly  he  turned  the  wheel  to  the  left,  and  the 
Vagabond  swung  sharply  in  answer.  At  the  sudden  change  of 
direction  a shiver  ran  the  length  of  the  Vagabond.  A minute 
later  Captain  Curtis  was  at  the  door  of  the  pilot  room. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

NARRATOR 

What  happened?  Why  did  we  change  course,  Brandon? 

But  before  the  ship’s  officer  had  a chance  to  report.  Captain 
Curtis,  himself,  glimpsed  the  lights  of  the  ship  ahead  . . . now 

not  more  than  twenty  feet  off  the  starboard  bow. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS  (QUICK  WHISTLE)  I see!  Good  work,  Brandon!  That  was  close, 
mighty  close  to  being  a disaster. 


Music  Out 

BERT 

Dad,  how  come  she  stopped?  That  other  ship.  Why  did  she 
stop  all  of  a sudden? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

She  must  be  aground.  Her  alarm  bells  are  sounding,  and  if 
she’s  aground,  we’re  mighty  close  to  shallow  water  too.  Five 
degrees  to  port,  Brandon.  Get  into  the  main  channel. 

CHARLIE 

She’s  sure  stuck  all  right.  Look,  we’ve  gone  right  past  her. 
How  will  she  get  unstuck.  Dad? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

They’ll  get  some  tugs  to  pull  her  off  the  mud-bank  in  the  morning. 
Hey,  come  to  think  of  it,  what  are  you  two  boys  doing  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night? 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

I couldn’t  sleep. 

And  it  was  lucky  you  couldn’t  sleep,  Bert!  Dad,  it  was  Bert 
who  noticed  the  ship  ahead.  We’d  have  crashed  right  into  it 
if  Bert  hadn’t  warned  Mr.  Brandon.  Mr.  Brandon  will  tell 
you  that. 

NARRATOR 

CHARLIE 

Mr.  Brandon  nodded  his  head  and  looked  embarrassed. 

And  Dad,  don’t  you  think  Bert  deserves  something  to  eat  as 
a reward  for  saving  the  ship? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

He  certainly  does.  Come  on  down  to  the  galley,  Bert. 

Hey,  me  too,  I deserve  a reward. 

What  for? 

Well,  for  . . . getting  you  a reward! 

BERT  (LAUGH)  Come  on  then  . . . Foghead! 

Music:  Short  Bridge  of  Sailor's  Hornpipe 

NARRATOR  Next  morning,  the  fog  was  gone.  Back  up  river  four  tugs  were 

pulling  and  shoving  to  budge  the  stranded  ship,  and  down  in 
Montreal  harbor,  the  Vagabond  was  being  nosed  gently  into 
her  berth  by  only  one  little  tug.  Immediately  after  docking,  the 
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BERT 

flow  of  goods  aboard  ship  began  . . . furs  from  Canada’s  north- 
land,  sheets  of  aluminum  refined  in  the  furnaces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  . . . and  wheat  a golden  stream  of  Canada’s  best 
brought  to  Montreal  from  the  prairies.  Raw  products,  all  of 
them  to  be  finshed  and  made  ready  for  use  in  factories  across 
the  sea  . . . The  next  day  the  tugs  snorted  and  puffed  and 
eased  the  Vagabond,  now  heavy  with  cargo,  into  the  deep  part 
of  the  channel  and  turned  her  nose  down  river  toward  the  open 
sea.  That  day,  Bert  began  his  diary,  or  ship’s  log,  as  he 
called  it. 

' Tuesday;  Left  Montreal.  Looked  up-river  through  spy  glass 
at  stranded  ship.  She  must  be  nearly  off  the  mudbank  because 
her  forward  bow  has  swung  over  into  the  current.  Dad  says 
she’ll  be  clear  by  noon.  We’re  now  heading  north  down  St. 
Lawrence  River.  So  are  about  ten  other  ships.  I can  just  see 
land  on  both  sides. 

Music: 

Wednesday:  Can’t  see  land  but  we’re  in  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle.  We  had  some  excitement  today.  We  saw  a whole  school 
of  whales  rolling  and  spouting  water.  Real  fun! 

Music: 

Thursday:  We’re  into  the  Atlantic.  Can’t  see  anything.  Ching 
Le  made  cup-cakes  for  chow.  Yum  - yum. 

Music: 

Friday:  Nothing  to  see  but  water. 

Music: 

Saturday:  More  water. 

Music: 

Sunday:  Too  much  water,  and  it’s  raining! 

Music: 

Monday:  We  passed  right  close  to  an  iceberg  today.  It’s  blue 
and  white  and  looks  like  a castle.  Dad  says  most  of  it  is  below 
water.  We  headed  away  from  it.  Dad  says  in  winter  months 
the  ships  can’t  take  the  route  because  of  so  many  icebergs.  Of 
course  the  southern  route  is  farther. , It  takes  two  more  days. 

Music: 

Tuesday:  No  excitement  today.  We’ve  been  at  sea  a week  now. 

Music: 

Wednesday:  We  just  met  the  Queen  Mary.  Wow  she’s  a big 
ship  and  fast! 

Music: 

Thursday:  We  saw  ten  ships  today.  We’re  getting  close  to 
land. 

Music: 

Friday:  Passed  the  green  coast  of  Ireland.  Charlie  and  I 
wanted  to  go  ashore  but  we  don’t  dock  till  Liverpool. 

Music: 

Saturday:  We’re  in  Liverpool  harbour  now  . . . just  lying  off- 
shore waiting  for  a tug.  The  harbour  is  big  and  busy.  There 
are  miles  of  docks  on  either  side.  Dad  says  Liverpool  is  the 
second  largest  harbo'ur  in  Britain.  Canadian  ships  usually  dock 
here  . . . because  it  is  closer  to  North  America  . . . than  is  the 
larger  port  of  London.  I guess  this  is  the  end  of  my  log  . . . 
because  the  tug  is  here  now.  We’ll  be  ashore  in  a short  time. 
Hooray.  Signed  Bert  W.  Curtis,  Esquire.  The  end ! 

Music: 

NARRATOR 

But  this  isn’t  the  end  of  Bert’s  adventures  . . . boys  and  girls 
After  the  Vagabond  unloads  the  furs  and  nickel  in  Liverpool 
she  sails  again  . . . not  home  . . . but  on  to  Hamburg,  West 
Germany.  We’ll  pick  you  up  in  Liverpool  next  week  . . . with  a 
“Cargo  for  Germany.” 
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A SHIP  OF  CANADA 
CARGO  FOR  GERMANY 

by 

JEAN  DUCE  PALMER 
CAST 


The  cast  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  plays  with  the  addition  of  MR.  GAGGS,  who 
speaks  with  a midland  accent  or  reasonable  facsimile.  The  word  “I”  is  pronounced  “Ah” ; 
if  that  doesn’t  work,  try  an  “Oi.” 

ANNOUNCER  A SHIP  OF  CANADA — the  story  of  a Canadian  “tramp”  steamer 

. . . THE  VAGABOND  . . . describing  ports  of  call  and  the  pro- 
ducts she  carries  from  and  to  our  country.  Today  we  follow  the 
Vagabond  as  she  carries  “CARGO  FOR  GERMANY.” 


Theme:  Up  and  Out 

NARRATOR 


BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 


Hello,  boys  and  girls.  Today  the  Vagabond  sails  again.  Re- 
member that  cargo  of  Canadian  wheat,  furs  and  nickel?  It  has 
been  unloaded  in  Liverpool,  very  carefully  too  for  the  shipments 
are  valuable.  And  just  as  carefully  the  Vagabond  has  been 
re-loaded,  this  time  with  English  goods  . . . cars,  woollens  and 
china.  The  next  port  is  Hamburg  in  West  Germany  and  the 
Vagabond  stands  ready  to  sail  . . . Ready  except  for  one  thing 
. . . one  of  her  crew  is  missing.  The  cook’s  helper  to  be  exact, 
Charlie  Curtis.  Charlie  also  happens  to  be  ten  years  old  and 
the  Captain’s  son,  and  the  Captain  is  worried.  So  is  Charlie’s 
twelve-year-old  brother,  Bert. 

Cosh,  Dad,  I don’t  know  what  happened  to  him.  We  went  ashore 
this  morning  like  you  said  we  could.  We  rode  in  one  of  those 
funny  red  buses. 

And  Charlie  was  with  you  all  the  time? 

Sure!  We  had  a bottle  of  pop.  Squash,  they  called  it.  And 
then  we  got  back  on  the  bus. 

But  are  you  sure  Charlie  got  off  the  bus  at  the  pier? 

Sure,  we  were  talking  as  we  walked  along  the  docks.  We  stood 
on  the  pier  and  watched  the  loading.  They  were  lifting  cars 
aboard  with  a crane. 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 


Onto  the  Vagabond? 

Sure,  we  could  see  you  up  on  the  bridge.  Didn’t  you  see  us? 
No  I was  busy  . . . Then  did  you  come  aboard? 

Yes. 

ALONE? 

Well,  I thought  Charlie  must  have  come  aboard  first  . . . maybe 
when  I wasn’t  looking,  because  I couldn’t  see  him  all  of  a sudden. 
I looked  behind  that  string  of  cars  they  had  lined  up  to  lift 
aboard.  I couldn’t  see  him  any  place. 

And  that  was  two  hours  ago.  I’d  better  notify  the  harbor  police. 
Oh,  Gee,  Dad ! I hope  nothing  has  happened  to  Charlie.  Oh,  Gee ! 
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Music:  Uncertain  Sequence  of  Chords  Expressing  Worry  Fade  to  Background. 

NARRATOR  An  hour  later  there  is  still  no  sign  of  Charlie.  The  ship  has 

been  searched  from  stem  to  stern.  Workers  on  the  pier  are 
questioned.  No  success. 

Music:  Establish  and  Fade  to  Background 

NARRATOR  Another  half  hour.  The  harbor  master  phones  to  say  that  the 

Vagabond  must  leave  the  dock.  An  incoming  ship  has  been 
assigned  to  her  berth,  Captain  Curtis  protests. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS  But  sir,  my  son  is  missing.  We  can’t  sail  until  we  find  him. 
Thank  yqu,  sir.  We  are  doing  our  best. 


Music:  Up  Sharply  and  Fade 

NARRATOR  Slowly  Captain  Curtis  puts  down  the  phone  and  paces  out  onto 

the  dock.  For  the  hundredth  time  his  eyes  sweep  along  the 
docks.  Suddenly  a small  green  car  drives  up  onto  the  pier  and 
stops  with  a screech  of  the  brakes.  Out  pops  a little  red-faced 
man  dragging  by  the  ear  a very  unhappy  boy. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS  It’s  Charlie. 


Music:  Out 


NARRATOR  It  is  Charlie  all  right  and  his  ear  is  as  red  as  the  little  man’s 

face-  by  the  time  he  has  been  marched  up  the  gang-plank  and 
onto  the  deck  of  the  Vagabond. 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


Charlie  . . . where  have  you  been,  son? 


CHARLIE  (WAILING)  I don’t  know. 


GAGGS 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
GAGGS 


This  your  boy.  Captain? 

It  certainly  is ! And  thank  you  for  finding  him  Mr.  . . . er  . . . 

Gaggs,  sir.  Chief  electrician  on  the  pier.  I’d  say  ye’d  best 
put  the  boy  in  irons.  Feed  ’im  on  bread  and  water.  I’d  say. 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS  What  did  he  do?  Where  did  you  find  him? 

GAGGS  Right  in  me  own  blinkin’  car.  ’E  stowed  away  ’e  did,  in  me 

new  car. 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 

GAGGS 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
GAGGS 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
CHARLIE 


Charlie ! 

Oh,  Dad,  let  me  tell  you. 

And  I didn’t  even  discover  ’im  till  I was  drivin’  up  before  me 
own  ’ome.  I was  plannin’  to  take  the  missus  to  the  flower 
show.  She’ll  be  disappointed,  she  will. 

I’m  terribly  sorry,  Mr.  Gaggs.  I’d  be  happy  to  pay  for  your 
trouble. 

No.,  no  . . . the  boy  there’s  not  worth  a thre’p’ny  bit.  Just  mind 
he  goes  on  bread  and  water,  that’s  all  the  reward  I ask.  Cheerio, 
Captain. 

Goodbye,  Mr.  Gaggs.  Thanks  again.  Well  Charlie? 

I’m  sorry.  Dad.  What  really  happened  is  . . . well  we  were 
watching  the  cranes  lift  those  new  English  cars  aboard  ship, 
and  I thought  it  would  be  fun  to  get  in  one  and  get  lifted  up. 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS  (SEVERE)  Yes? 

CHARLIE  But  that  little  green  car  was  the  only  one  unlocked  so  I climbed 

into  it  and  squatted  down  low,  and  then  . . . 
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CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


Music:  Firm  Chord 

NARRATOR 


CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


NARRATOR 

CHARLIE 

(TO  HIMSELF) 

NARRATOR 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 


And  then  Mr.  Gaggs  drove  off  with  you. 

I thought  it  was  one  of  the  cars  in  our  shipment.  It  was  new, 

and  . . . 

Charlie,  that  little  prank  of  yours  has  cost  me  fifty  dollars 
extra  for  overstaying  my  time  at  the  pier,  and  it  has  cost 
the  harbor  police  valuable  time.  Pm  not  going  to  put  you  in 
irons,  and  Pm  not  going  to  feed  you  on  bread  and  water,  but 
you  get  no  shoreleave  in  Hamburg!  You  don’t  get  off  this  ship. 


And  so  the  Vagabond  sails  . . . down  to  the  south  east  coast  of 
England,  through  the  English  Channel,  up  along  Holland’s 
shoreline  to  Germany,  then  up  the  Elbe  River  to  the  port  of 
Hamburg.  Here  the  Canadian  wheat,  nickel  and  aluminum 
are  unloaded  . . . and  once  again  the  loading  begins.  This  time 
the  stevedores  are  German,  and  Charlie  can’t  understand  a word 
as  he  hangs  over  the  rail  of  the  ship  and  watches  the  boxes 
and  crates  swing  over  the  deck  and  into  the  hold. 

Gosh,  Dad,  those  Germans  are  careful  the  way  they  handle 
the  crates. 

They’d  better  be  careful.  That’s  fine  china  they’re  loading. 

Don’t  tell  me  Canada  doesn’t  make  her  own  dishes. 

Not  dishes  like  these!  The  very  fine  bone-china  comes  from 
Germany  and  England.  We’re  taking  a shipment  of  crystal 
goblets  too.  You  know  those  little  china  figurines  and  statues 
that  your  mother  is  so  fond  of  . . . well,  some  the  best  of  those 
come  from  Germany. 

That’s  an  idea.  I’ll  buy  her  one  and  take  it  home  for  a present. 
Oh-oh  ...  I forgot  ...  I don’t  get  to  go  ashore  here,  do  I ? 

No,  son,  you  don’t.  Maybe  Bert  will  buy  one  for  you.  He’s 
coming  ashore  with  me  this  afternoon. 

I’ll  ask  him. 

And  if  you’re  still  interested  in  flags  . . . keep  an  eye  on  those 
you  see  on  river  barges.  They  sail  down  the  Elbe  River  from 
cities  far  inland  . . . even  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  All 
this  river  traffic  helps  to  make  Hamburg  a busy  port. 

But  even  with  flags  to  watch,  it  was  a long  afternoon  for  Charlie. 
He  took  several  walks  around  the  deck  and  gazed  longingly 
down  the  pier  where  Bert  had  strolled  away  with  the  Captain. 

I hope  he  gets  the  present  for  Mom.  Bet  he’ll  forget!  He’ll 
see  so  many  things  he  won’t  even  remember  what  I wanted. 

But  Bert  didn’t  forget  Mom’s  present.  And  just  to  make  Charlie 
feel  really  good,  he  bought  him  a present  too. 

It’s  for  you,  Charlie.  Open  it. 

Gosh,  Bert,  it’s  not  my  birthday  or  anything. 

Go  easy.  Don’t  drop  it! 

A camera! 

It’s  just  a cheap  one. 

Gee,  Bert,  thanks! 
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BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


Dad  says  German  cameras  are  really  good,  and  you  can  take 
pictures  of  our  trip. 

That’s  going  to  be  fun ! 

What  did  you  do  all  afternoon? 

Oh,  watched  them  load  those  German  cars  . . . you  know,  little 
ones  with  engines  in  the  back,  and  then  I watched  the  boats  on 
the  river. 

Dad  says  we’re  sailing  tomorrow. 

Might  as  well,  since  I can’t  go  ashore.  What  does  Hamburg 
look  like  ? 

Well  it’s  big  and  pretty.  We  went  into  the  centre  of  tov/n  on  one 
of  those  little  ferry-boats  there,  right  up  the  river.  It’s  quicker 
than  going  by  streetcar  . . . prettier  too,  because  all  the  rich 
people  build  their  big  homes  along  the  river  and  we  could  see 
them. 


CHARLIE  And  didn’t  you  see  any  factories? 

BERT  Sure,  with  big  dirty  smokestacks,  but  they  were  on  a different 

part  of  the  river.  And  then,  right  in  the  city  there  are  two  big 
lakes  with  sail  boats  on  them  . . . white  sails  and  red  sails.  Gosh, 
they  were  pretty  . . . and  nice  green  parks  around. 

CHARLIE  (GROANS)  Oh  . . . why  did  I have  to  pull  that  crazy  trick  in  Liverpool  . . . 

and  get  my  shore  leave  cancelled.  Oh  to  get  off  this  deck  . . 
and  wiggle  my  toes  in  some  nice  green  grass. 

BERT  Well  . . . let’s  hope  there’s  grass  in  Panama.  Dad  says  we’ll  sail 

home  to  Vancouver  through  the  Panama  Canal, 


Music:  Brief  Happy  Bridge 

NARRATOR  But  it’s  a long  time  before  Charlie  gets  to  wiggle  his  toes  in 

green  grass.  The  Vagabond  sails  as  planned  the  next  morning 
. . . noses  her  way  carefully  down  the  Elbe  River  to  the  North 
Sea,  . . . then  slides  through  the  English  Channel  and  south-west 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  are  days  of  rain  , . . and  days  with 
sunshine.  Then  one  morning  . . 600  miles  north-east  of  Puerto 
Rico  . . . Captain  Curtis  is  in  the  pilot  room  scanning  the  charts. 


Sound:  Telephone  Rings 

NARRATOR  When  he  gets  a call  from  the  ship’s  radio  operator. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS  Hello  . . . hello  . . . 

Davis,  sir  . . . We’ve  just  had  bad  news  . . . Hurricane  warning. 

DAVIS  (Over  Phone)  Storm  expected  to  reach  this  area  at  eighteen  bells.  Hurricane 
moving  north-east  at  present.  Wind  of  one  hundred  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS  Thank  you,  Davis 


Sound:  Click  of  Phone  Bock  on  Hook 


CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
(URGENT) 

NARRATOR 


Brandon  . . . our  radio  operator  has  picked  up  a hurricane  warn- 
ing ...  so  change  course.  South-east  full  ninety  degrees.  All 
engines.  We’ve  got  to  get  out  of  the  path  of  this  storm. 

And  as  weather  experts  along  the  coast  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  plot  the  hurricane’s  path  . . . operators  radio  the 
news  to  ships  at  sea. 


Sound:  Sneak  in  Music  fo  Suggest  Agitation  and  Fear 
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NARRATOR 


NARRATOR 

All  of  them  . . . like  the  Vagabond  . . . change  course  and  flee 
from  the  danger  area  . . . preparing  their  ships  for  the  big  blow 
...  as  they  cut  through  the  calm  grey  waters  . . . lashing  and 
tying  everything  on  deck  that  could  possibly  be  swept  overboard 
by  high  seas  . . . once  the  storm  strikes. 

Sound:  Music  Up  Briefly  Then  Down  fo  Faint  B.G. 

NARATOR  On  board  the  Vagabond  the  crew  is  tense.  For  a time  there  is  a 

deceptive  calm. 

Sound:  Two  Second  Pause  Dead  Air  . . Then  Sneak  in  Wind  and  Storm  Under 
NARRATOR  Then  suddenly  the  wind  rises  . . . and  the  storm  breaks  . . . The 


NARRATOR 

Vagabond  is  lifted  and  tossed  on  giant  waves  that  swell  and  crash 
with  fury. 

It  takes  two  extra  days  to  get  the  Vagabond  back  on  her  course 
. . . and  another  , six  days  before  she  reaches  the  warm  green 
shores  of  Panama.  Charlie  and  Bert  scramble  ashore  for  a brief 
afternoon  . . . then  the  Vagabond  is  eased  smoothly  through  the 
Panama  Canal  . . . and  heads  north  through  the  warm  Pacific 
waters  to  Vancouver  and  home. 

Music:  Brief 

NARRATOR 

A week  after  the  tramp  steamer  makes  port  . . . big  stores  across 
Canada  will  be  displaying  new  china  . . . dinner  sets,  crystal 
goblets  and  fine  English  woollens.  And  out  on  the  streets  will  be 
a few  more  small  European  cars  . . . Canada’s  imports  traded  for 
Canadian  wheat,  nickel  and  aluminum.  Next  week  the  Vagabond 
sails  again  across  the  Pacific  ...  to  sunny  ports  in  the  tropics. 
You’re  invited  as  usual,  boys  and  girls,  so  be  on  deck  next  Wed- 
nesday for  : : : “Trip  to  the  Tropics” 
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A SHIP  OF  CANADA 


A TRIP  TO  THE  TROPICS 


by 

JEAN  DUCE  PALMER 


CAST 

The  cast  is  the  same  as  for  “A  NEIGHBORLY  CALL” 


Music 

Some  weird  tinkly  ricksha  music;  another  Oriental  bit  for  the  Phillipines;  bright  splash 

or  sea  music  to  take  them  to  Ceylon;  bounding  sea  music  to  wash  the  Vagabond  into 

Vancouver;  Sailor’s  Hornpipe  for  finale.  Sound — Hooting  of  ship’s  whistle. 

ANNOUNCER  A SHIP  OF  CANADA  . . . The  story  of  a Canadian  “tramp” 

steamer  . . . The  Vagabond  . . . describing  ports  of  call  and  the 
products  she  carries  from  and  to  our  country.  Today  we  follow 
the  Vagabond  as  she  makes  a “TRIP  TO  THE  TROPICS”. 

Theme:  Up  and  Out- 

NARRATOR  Hello  boys  and  girls.  The  Vagabond  has  sailed  again.  Sailed 

right  into  summer!  It’s  December  all  right,  but  down  in  the 
Phillipines,  December  days  are  hot  and  long  and  lazy.  Right  now 
the  Vagabond  is  gently  rocking  in  the  warm  Pacific  waters  just 
outside  the  port  of  Manila.  Her  captain,  John  Curtis,  is  up  on 
the  bridge,  once  the  look-out  for  a tug-boat  and  the  Captain’s 
sons,  Charlie  and  Bert,  are  stretched  out  on  the  deck  in  swimming 
trunks. 


CHARLIE 


BERT  (YAWN) 
CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
NARRATOR 


BERT 

CHARLIE 


Gee,  it  seems  funny,  Bert.  Here  we  are  lying  in  the  sun  in  a 
swimming  suit  in  December.  Do  you  know  what  we’d  be  doing 
now  if  we  were  back  in  Canada? 

(Pause)  Bert,  wake  up. 

The  sun  makes  me  sleepy. 

We’d  be  skating  ...  or  maybe  sleigh  riding.  Sure  seems  funny. 
What  seems  funny. 

Oh,  hi  Dad ! It  seems  funny  that  in  Canada  there’s  cold  and  snow, 
and  here  in  Manila,  it’s  hot  and  green. 

That’s  why  we’re  here,  Charlie.  These  hot  countries  can  grow 
things  we  can’t  produce  in  Canada,  and  we  grow  and  make  things 
they  need  too. 

I know  . . . farm  machinery. 

That’s  what  we  brought  this  trip.  And  when  you  see  their  farms 
you’ll  know  why  they  want  farm  machinery. 

The  boys  saw  a Phillipine  farm  that  evening.  They  rode  for  a 
long  time  along  a new  highway  lined  with  coconut  palm  trees, 
then  climbed  off  the  bus  and  walked  along  a crooked  dirt  side 
road.  Suddenly  Bert  grabbed  Charlie’s  arm. 

Look  in  that  field,  Charlie!  Am  I seeing  things? 

It’s  a water-buffalo.  Run!  They’re  the  most  dangerous  animal 
alive.  Come  on.  Dad!  What  are  you  standing  there  for? 
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CAPTAIN  CURTIS  Hold  on  son — It’s  a water  buffalo  all  right,  but  not  the  wild  kind 
See,  he’s  pulling  a plow.  I guess  that  wooden  thing’s  a plow.  And 
that  man  stooping  over  by  the  water  is  the  farmer. 

CHARLIE  I wasn’t  really  scared. 


BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


Dad,  why  should  anybody  want  to  use  water-buffalo  for  farming? 
Why  not  horses? 

Horses  don’t  do  too  well  in  the  tropics,  they  get  a disease  from  the 
bites  of  ticks  and  flies  and  it  usually  kills  them.  Water-buffalo 
don’t  get  the  disease. 

I see.  What  crop  is  he  growing? 

Rice,  You  can  tell  a rice  field  by  all  the  water  in  it.  This  farmer 
does  it  all  by  hand  . . . plants  every  stalk  and  harvests  every 
seed.  His  only  helper  is  the  water-buffalo  for  plowing  and  for 
turning  the  wheel  that  pumps  water  onto  the  land. 

He  does  things  the  hard  way. 

This  is  still  a primitive  land.  The  population  is  very  dense  and  the 
people  still  do  by  hand  much  of  the  jobs  we  do  by  machine.  Of 
course  the  Americans  have  given  the  Phillipines  a lot  of  help 
since  the  war  . . . brought  over  modern  ideas  about  farming  too. 
And  though  most  farmers  still  farm  the  hard  way  a few  are 
gradually  becoming  interested  in  buying  power  machinery  to 
help  them. 

What  kind  of  machinery  did  we  bring.  Dad? 

Rice  harvesters.  Something  like  our  wheat  combines  in  Alberta. 
And  tractors  too,  to  replace  the  water-buffalo. 

Then  what  do  we  buy  from  the  Phillipines? 

We  buy  their  raw  products.  We’re  picking  up  a load  of  jute  this 
trip. 

What’s  jute? 

Long,  stringy  fibres  from  the  bark  of  a certain  tree.  It’s  brown. 
You’ve  seen  it  made  up  into  gunny  sacks  and  burlap. 

Lariats  too.  You’ll  see  them  load  bales  of  jute  into  the  Vagabond 
tomorrow.  Come  on  boys,  back  to  the  main  road.  We’ll  catch  the 
next  bus  into  the  city. 


Music:  Weird  and  Tinkly  and  Oriental 

NARRATOR  The  Vagabond  sailed  from  Manila  two  days  later  and  steamed 

south-west  to  Singapore — busy  port  on  the  southern  tip  of  Malaya. 
By  now  the  boys  were  as  brown  as  any  Malayan,  and  as  the 
Vagabond  nosed  her  way  into  port  behind  the  tug,  Charlie  and 
Bert  watched  the  little  square-sailed  boats  skimming  across  the 
harbour. 


CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 


I wonder  why  the  boats  have  an  eye  painted  on  the  sail.  It’s 
creepy  having  an  big  eye  staring  at  you  from  every  boat. 

Dad  says  the  fishermen  believe  that  a boat  has  a kind  of  spirit. 
That  eye  painted  on  the  sail  looks  out  and  sees  danger.  It  frightens 
away  evil  spirits  too. 

What  evil  spirits? 

The  ones  that  try  to  warn  the  fish.  The  fishermen  believe  that 
if  they  go  out  all  day  and  don’t  catch  any  fish  it’s  because  the 
evil  spirits  have  warned  the  fish  away. 
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CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 


What  a mean  trick!  What  can  the  fishermen  do  about  it? 

They  try  to  frighten  away  the  evil  spirits. 

How  ? 

With  a lot  of  noise.  They  sing  in  loud  voices  and  .bang  pans 
together  and  set  off  firecrackers. 

Gee,  Ld  like  to  see  that. 


BERT 


So  would  I,  but  most  of  all  I want  a ride  in  a Singapore  ricksha. 


Music:  Tinkly  and  Oriental.  Establish  and  Fade 

NARRATOR  Bert  had  his  ride  in  a ricksha.  So  did  Charlie.  They  waved  at 

each  other  as  their  coolies  pulled  the  light-two-wheeled  carts 
through  the  narrow  twisted  streets  of  Singapore. 


CHARLIE  (UP) 
BERT  (UP) 
CHARLIE 


I’d  race  you,  Bert  but  this  coolie  doesn’t  speak  my  language. 

Tell  him  in  sign  language. 

Can’t.  He’s  not  looking  at  me.  I can’t  even  tell  him  it’s  time  to 
turn  around  and  go  back  to  the  ship. 


Music:  Establish  and  Fade 


NARRATOR  It  was  a long  ricksha  ride,  and  rather  an  expensive  one,  as  the 

boys  found  out  when  it  was  time  to  pay  up. 

CHARLIE  (GROANS)  Oh,  I won’t  have  enough  money  left  to  buy  a souvenir.  Oh  well 
it  was  fun. 


Music:  Out 

NARRATOR 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
(LAUGHING) 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 


The  customs  officials  were  just  leaving  the  Vagabond  when 
Charlie  and  Bert  returned  to  the  ship. 

What  good  do  they  do,  Bert  . . . those  customs  officers?  Every- 
where we  dock  they  come  aboard  and  snoop  around.  Even  in 
Canada. 

They  work  for  the  government.  They  have  to  check  what  we 
bring  into  the  country. 

Why? 

Well,  if  you  don’t  show  them  what  you’re  bringing  in  then  you’re 
a smuggler  and  they’ll  put  you  in  jail. 

I can’t  see  why  it  matters  if  we  bring  things  into  a country. 

It’s  something  to  do  with  taxes  or  tariffs.  I’ll  ask  Dad.  Hey, 

Dad  . . . 

Hello,  boys,  how  were  the  rickshas? 

Fun.  We  rode  for  hours. 

We  couldn’t  tell  the  coolies  to  turn  around,  and  it  took  all  our 
money  to  pay  them  when  we  got  back. 

That’s  an  old  Singapore  trick. 


Dad,  we  were  wondering  . . . why  do  they  have  customs  officers  ? 

Well,  foreign  goods  brought  into  a country  have  a tax  put  on 
them,  or  a tariff  as  it  is  called.  Customs  men  are  really  tax 
collectors. 

Who  pays  the  tax? 
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CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 
BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

BERT 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

Music:  Bright  Splash 

NARRATOR 

CHARLIE 
CAPTAIN  CURTIS 


Well  if  these  farm  implements  Pve  brought  to  Singapore  have  a 
tariff  against  them,  then  the  dealer  who  ordered  them  pays  it. 

I see. 

But  he  gets  his  money  back.  He  just  raises  the  price  of  the 
machinery,  so  iPs  the  farmer  who  pays  the  tariff  in  the  end. 

Is  that  fair? 

Well  there’s  another  side  to  it.  Malaya  is  so  over  populated  that 
hand  labor  is  very  cheap.  So  they’ve  never  found  it  necessary 
to  develop  many  manufacturing  industries.  But  suppose  a com- 
pany here  in  Malaya  wanted  to  make  tractors.  They’d  have  to 
build  a factory,  import  the  iron  and  steel,  pay  the  workers.  Then 
they’d  have  to  figure  out  how  much  it  would  cost  them  to  make 
each  tractor. 

I know.  Then  they’d  add  a little  bit  for  their  own  profit. 

That’s  right.  And  that’s  the  price  the  tractors  would  sell  for. 
But  here  I come  with  a load  of  Canadian  tractors.  We’ve  found 
cheaper  ways  to  make  tractors,  so  we  can  afford  to  sell  them 
more  cheaply. 

Then  they’ll  cost  the  farmer  less  than  any  tractor  would  if  made 
here  in  Malaya. 

That’s  it.  So  which  tractor  will  he  buy. 

The  cheaper  Canadian  one  of  course. 

But  it’s  not  entirely  fair  to  the  new  Malayan  tractor  manufact- 
urer. He  has  to  sell  his  tractors  or  stop  making  them  altogether 
So  what  can  his  government  do  to  help  him  ? 

Put  a tax  tariff  on  the  Canadian  tractor  so  it  will  cost  as  much 
or  more  than  the  one  made  here. 

EXACTLY.  Then  the  farmer  will  probably  buy  the  Malayan 
tractor. 

That  helps  the  tractor  company,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
farmer  is  still  getting  stuck  with  a high-priced  tractor. 

Bert,  that’s  the  problem  that  has  faced  governments  for  years. 
They  can  have  free'  trade — no  tariffs  and  have  cheaper  goods, 
or  they  can  have  a tariff  against  foreign  goods  and  build  up  home 
industry. 

Which  is  best? 

Bert,  if  I knew  the  answer  to  that — I could  be  Prime  Minister 
tomorrow.  Come  on  to  the  pier  boys.  We’ll  take  a look  at  the  ship- 
ment of  rubber  we’ll  be  loading  aboard. 

of  Sea  Music 

Jute  from  the  Phillipines.  Rubber  from  Malap.  At  each  port  the 
Vagabond  went  about  her  work  . . . unloading  Canadian  goods, 
loading  aboard  goods  for  Canada.  The  next  port  was  Ceylon 
. . . island  off  the  coast  of  India  . . . hot  and  green  with  a smell  of 
spices  and  flowers,  and  the  sharp  odor  of  rotting  fish. 

It’s  so  hot  here.  I’d  like  to  stick  my  head  in  a good  old  Canadian 
snow-drift. 

Another  month  and  you  can  do  just  that,  Charlie. 
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CHARLIE 

I heard  you  and  that  man  in  the  turban  talking,  Dad,  . . . was 
there  a flood  here  or  something? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

Not  in  Ceylon.  The  floods  were  in  India  . . . extra  heavy 
monsoon  rains.  Tea  crop  was  destroyed,  rice  fields  washed  away. 

CHARLIE 

That’s  going  to  raise  the  price  of  tea  this  year.  Your  mother  will 
notice. 

CHARLIE 

Then  what  is  this  fellow  so  happy  about?  I don’t  think  a flood 
is  anything  to  celebrate. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

Well,  Ceylon  wasn’t  flooded.  Their  tea  crop  is  a good  one.  And 
since  prices  are  up,  Ceylon  tea-growers  will  make  a lot  of  money. 

CHARLIE 

That’s  tough  about  the  people  in  the  flooded  part. 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

It  certainly  is.  Canada  is  sending  shipments  of  wheat  to  help  feed 
the  people.  Maybe  part  of  the  wheat  we  brought  will  be  sent  there. 

CHARLIE 

I hope  so.  What’s  that  yellow  stuff  we  brought  in  number  three 
hold? 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

SULFUR,  from  Turner  Valley.  It’s  a by-product  of  the  gas  wells. 
Can  they  eat  it  ? 

’Fraid  not  son,  they  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  an  insecticide  to 
spray  on  field  crops  and  animals. 

CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

CHARLIE 

CAPTAIN  CURTIS 

And  what  are  we  going  to  load  here  in  Ceylon? 

Tea. 

That’s  something  we  can’t  grow  in  Canada. 

That’s  right,  Charlie.  Tea  needs  a hot  tropical  sun. 

CHARLIE  Well,  I don’t.  I’ll  be  glad  to  get  home! 

Music:  Bounding  Sea  Music.  Establish  and  Fade 

NARRATOR  And  in  January  the  Vagabond  came  home.  She  came  steaming 

into  Vancouver  Bay  with  a joyous  hoot  of  her  whistle  . . . 

Sound:  Whistle  of  Ship's  Horn 

NARRATOR  Bert  and  Charlie,  still  brown  from  the  sun,  dragged  their  bags 


Music:  Out 

NARRATOR 

across  the  deck  . . . carefully,  so  the  souvenirs  wouldn’t  break. 

The  next  day  they  brought  some  of  the  souvenirs  to  school  . . . 
a big  straw  hat  from  Manila,  a tiny  ivory  figure  from  Singa- 
pore, and  a slim  bronze  dagger  from  Ceylon.  Charlie’s  teacher, 
asked  him  to  tell  about  his  travels.  He  had  a little  trouble  getting 
started. 

CHARLIE 

NARRATOR 

Mm,  well  (swallow)  . . . uh  . . . you  see,  there’s  so  much  to  tell. 

And  then  Charlie  began.  He  told  of  his  first  trip  . . . from  Halifax 
to  New  York  and  British  Guiana.  And  he  told  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  Liverpool.  He  described  the  German  port  of  Hamburg 
and  the  square  sailed  fishing  boats  of  Singapore.  And  when  he 
had  finished,  the  children  found  they  not  only  knew  more  about 
foreign  countries,  but  they  had  learned  something  of  Canada  too. 

CHARLIE 

NARRATOR 

Canada’s  best  customer  is  the  United  States. 

Two. 
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CHARLIE 

NARRATOR 

CHARLIE 

NARRATOR 

CHARLIE 

NARRATOR 


Some  crowded  countries  with  lots  of  people  like  England,  buy 
Canada’s  raw  goods  such  as  wheat  and  furs  and  aluminum,  and 
make  them  into  finished  goods. 

Three* 

Some  tropical  countries  buy  Canadian  manufactured  goods  and 
trade  tea  and  rubber  and  things  we  can’t  grow  in  Canada. 

Four. 

Each  country  tries  to  ship  more  goods  out  of  the  country  than 
they  take  in.  We  do  too. 

Charlie  talked  to  the  class  for  over  an  hour  and  maybe  you  boys 
and  girls  can  guess  what  else  he  told.  We  hope  you  learned  some- 
thing from  Charlie’s  and  Bert’s  adventures. 
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Time:  11:00-11:15 
Date:  Ocober  24,  1956. 


ALBERTA  ALBUM 
A PINCH  OF  SALT 

by 

DELBERT  YOUNG 


CAST 

BUD 

MR.  WILSON 
MRS.  WILSON 
OLDTIMER 


Sounds 

PEOPLE  EATING,  PERHAPS  SOME  SMALL  TALK 
SLIGHT  BUMP  AS  SALT  SHAKER  FALLS  ON  TABLE 
FADES  IN  SOUND  OF  OLD  CAR  BEING  DRIVEN  ON  HIGHWAY 
DAVE  AND  BUD  SINGING  RUGGED  CHORUS  OF  “WIZARD  OF  OZ” 
CAR  BEING  BROUGHT  TO  A HALT 
CAR  BEING  STOPPED 
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A PINCH  OF  SALT 


Music:  Theme  Up  and  Out  For 

ANNOUNCER  “Alberta  Album”  one  boy’s  account  of  what  he  saw  in  his  own 

province  this  summer.  Get  your  Alberta  Album  out  in  front  of 
you  . . . because  here’s  Bud  Wilson  to  give  you  the  story  of  “A 
Pinch  of  Salt.” 

BUD  (SORT  OF  BREAKING  IN)  Hello  everybody.  As  in  these  pictures,  the  ones 
Dad  took  at  Lindbergh,  we’ve  tried  to  tell  a story  with  them. 
The  story  of  salt.  For  instance,  do  you  know  that  wars  have  been 
fought  over  salt?  That  man  can’t  exist  without  it?  And  he 
has  found  1,400  different  uses  for  it.  Well  it’s  the  truth.  But 
until  one  morning  last  summer,  to  me  salt  was  just  something 
you  sprinkled  on  your  food.  But  that  morning  at  (FADE) 
breakfast 

Sound:  People  Eating,  Perhaps  Some  Small  Talk 

MR.  WILSON  (SLIGHTLY  ANNOYED)  Anne,  are  you  sure  you  put  salt  in  this 
porridge.  It  hasn’t  any  taste. 

MRS.  WILSON  (WORRIED)  Gracious ! Perhaps  I didn’t.  I’ll  taste  it.  (APOLOGETIC) 
I guess  I didn’t.  I’m  sorry,  dear.  You’ll  have  to  sprinkle  some 
of  it  and  mix  it  up.  Bud,  pass  your  father  the  salt  shaker. 

BUD  (CHEERILY)  Righto,  Dad.  Here  . . . 

Sound:  Slight  Bump  As  Salt  Shaker  Falls  on  Table 

MRS.  WILSON  (ANNOYED)  For  pity  sakes.  Bud,  aren’t  you  awake  yet?  See  what 
you’ve  done.  Spilled  the  salt,  and  the  top  had  to  come  off.  It’s 
all  over  the  table. 

BUD  (CONTRITE)  Gee,  Mom,  I’m  sorry.  I’ll  clean  it  up. 

MR.  WILSON  (SHARP)  Wait,  Bud!  Toss  a pinch  of  salt  over  your  shoulder. 

BUD  (CHUCKLE)  And  right  onto  Mom’s  floor.  She’d  like  that.  Besides  why? 

MR.  WILSON  (HUMOR)  To  ward  off  evil.  The  idea  is,  to  throw  it  in  the  devil’s  eye, 
blind  him.  People  really  believed  that  once. 

BUD  (INTEREST)  I wonder  what  would  start  people  believing  a silly  thing  like  that. 

MR.  WILSON  Perhaps  because  spilling  it  was  wasting  it.  Up  until  quite 

recent  times,  salt  was  just  about  as  precious  as  gold. 

MRS.  WILSON  (TARTLY)  While  the  Editor  of  the  Mallard  Gazette  is  telling  the  history 
of  Salt,  Mrs.  Wilson  will  gather  up  the  salt  that’s  been  spilled. 

BUD  (CONTRITE)  Sorry,  Mom,  I was  so  interested.  I’ll  clean  it  up.  (SOUNDS  AS 
BUD  CLEANS  THE  TABLE.) 

MR.  WILSON  (STILL  ENTHUSED)  Yes,  salt  has  a mighty  interesting  history.  Did  you 
know  our  word  salary  comes  from  salt.  It’s  from  the  Latin 
“Salarium  Argentum”  on  the  salt  money  the  Romans  gave  their 
soldeisr. 

MRS.  WILSON  (SUSPICIOUS)  Before  you  go  any  further  Dave,  why  this  sudden 
overpowering  interest  in  salt. 

MR.  WILSON  (HESITANT)  Well,  lately.  I’ve  . . . I’ve  been  reading  up  on  it.  Anne 
(RUSHES  ON)  Anne,  do  you  know  that  in  parts  of  Africa,  for 
five  pounds  of  salt  a man  can  buy  himself  a wife? 

MRS.  WILSON  (SARCASTIC)  How  interesting!  But  you  haven’t  answered  my  ques- 
tion. This  salt  business  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
magazine  articles  or  pictures,  or  you  and  Bud  gallivanting  off  in 
that  jalopy  you  call  a car.  To  see  some  silly  salt  mine? 
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MR.  WILSON  (DEFENDING)  Matter  of  fact,  it  has  (WEAK  CHUCKLE).  Have  to  earn 
my  salt,  you  know.  (ENTHUSIASTIC)  We  wouldn’t  be  wasting- 
our  time  ...  I could  use  the  story  and  the  pictures  in  the  Gazette. 
And  there’s  always  a chance  Bud  could  use  the  pictures  in  one 
of  his  school  broadcasts.  They  have  salt  wells  at  Lindbergh. 

MRS.  WILSON  (FIRMLY)  In  that  case.  I’m  going  along.  (SARCASTIC)  I’d  enjoy  a 
day  drive  as  much  as  anyone. 

Break  Possibly  Music 

BUD  Well  it  was  all  set  that  we  make  our  trip  on  Friday.  In  the 

meantime  though,  both  Dad  and  I figured  it  would  be  a good 
idea  to  find  out  all  we  could  about  salt  . . . where  it’s  found  and 
things  liUe  that.  He  dug  up  the  diagram.  It’s  the  one  in  your 
album  marked  No.  1.  First  off,  you  have  to  realize  that  all  the 
salt  in  the  world,  whether  it’s  in  a bag  or  a salt  shaker  ...  or 
still  in  the  ground,  was  once  in  the  water  of  a sea. 

MR.  WILSON  (BUTTING  IN)  Bud’s  right.  Sea  water  is  always  salty.  And  more  salt  is 
being  washed  into  it  every  day.  The  rivers  carry  it  to  the  sea.  It’s 
washed  out  of  the  land. 


BUD  (PRETENDING  ANNOYANCE)  Dad,  I’m  trying  to  tell  them  how  the  salt  got 
away  down  under  the  ground.  I want  them  to  look  at  their 
diagram. 

MR.  WILSON  Sorry,  son. 

BUD  It  was  this  way.  350  millions  of  years  ago  Alberta  ...  or  most 

of  it  . . . was  covered  by  a great  sea.  Down  near  the  bottom, 
of  your  diagram,  you’ll  see  a layer  marked  salt.  It’s  the  salt 
out  of  that  old  dried  up  sea. 

MR.  WILSON  Don’t  forget  to  tell  them  that  salt  wasn’t  the  only  thing  that  old 

sea  left  for  us.  Tell  them  about  the  plants  and  the  fishes  that 
dried  and  formed  coal  and  gas  and  oil. 

BUD  (CHUCKLE)  Dad  sure  is  bound  he’ll  get  in  on  this.  He’s  right,  of  course. 

Where  there’s  oil  there’s  liable  to  be  salt.  An  interesting  thing 
about  the  salt  wells  at  Lindbergh,  they  were  drilling  for  oil 
when  they  struck  the  salt. 


MR.  WILSON  (CLEARS  THROAT  TO  GET  ATTENTION)  IN  STAGE  WHISPER)  The 
earth  on  top  of  it,  Bud  . . . explain  that. 

BUD  (HUMOR)  Dad’s  making  all  sorts  of  noises  here  . . . and  waving  his  fingers. 

Sure,  I’ll  tell  them.  Dad.  That  layer  of  salt  is  nearly  half  a 
mile  down  in  the  ground.  You  might  wonder  how  all  that  earth 
got  on  top  of  it?  Well,  350  millions  of  years  is  a long  time. 
It  just  washed  there  mostly  with  the  rains. 


MR.  WILSON 
BUD 

PAUSE  BUD 


But  I think  that’s  enough  about  old  sea  beds.  Tell  them  about 
our  trip  to  Lindbergh, 

Yeh,  our  trip  was  more  interesting  anyway. 

Well,  come  Friday  morning,  real  early.  Dad  and  Mom  and  me  . . . 
I mean  I . . . bundled  into  Jumping  Jalopy.  (HUMOR)  Mom’d 
packed  enough  sandwiches  to  do  us  a week,  though  we  expected 
to  be  back  that  same  night. 


Sound:  Fade  in  Sound  of  Old  Cor  Being  Driven  on  Highway 
Sound:  Dave  and  Bud  Singing  Rugged  Chorus  of  Wizard  of  Oz 


We’re  off  to  see  the  salt  wells  . . . the  wonderful  salt  wells  at 
(VERY  OFF  KEY)  Lindbergh. 

MRS.  WILSON  (AGONY)  Please!  Please!  (SHE  FINALLY  GETS  THEM  STOPPED 
AND  BOTH  DAVE  AND  BUD  LAUGH) 
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BUD 


BUD 

Dad  and  I were  just  having  our  little  joke  with  Mom.  She 
doesn’t  appreciate  good  music.  Dad  says.  (SLIGHT  PAUSE) 
Everything  went  well  on  our  trip.  Around  three  o’clock  we 
topped  a small  hill. 

Sound:  Car  Being  Brought  to  a Halt 

MR.  WILSON  There  she  is,  Bud.  Lindbergh.  Where  the  salt  comes  from. 


BUD  (IMPRESSED) 

Situated  170  miles  North-east  of  Edmonton  on  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan River. 

Say,  it’s  sort  of  pretty,  isn’t  it?  I suppose  that  bunch  of  big 
buildings  is  the  salt  plant. 

MR.  WILSON 

BUD  (SURPRISED) 

That’ll  be.  it,  all  right. 

Have  they  oil  here  too?  There’s  an  oil  derrick  right  by  the 
plant. 

MR.  WILSON 

Imagine  that’s  one  of  the  salt  wells.  Never  heard  of  them 
having  oil  here.  I understand  they  have  gas,  though.  They  use 
gas  in  the  plant  for  fuel. 

MRS.  WILSON 

Isn’t  the  village  pretty?  All  those  trees  and  colored  shingles. 
And  that  hill  behind  it. 

MR.  WILSON 

Yes.  That  view  alone  is  worth  coming  all  this  distance  to  see. 
But,  we  best  be  moving. 

Sound:  Car  Being  Put  in  Motion  Fades  Out  Then  It  is  Finally  Stopped 

MR.  WILSON  That  street!  Isn’t  it  something?  I’m  going  to  take  a picture 


of  it. 

BUD 

He  did  too.  It’s  picture  No.  2 in  your  album.  It’s  a part  of  the 
Townsite  of  Lindbergh  and  it  doesn’t  tell  you  much  about  salt. 
Just  that  Lindbergh’s  a nice  place  to  live  in. 

PAUSE  BUD 

After  taking  picture  No.  2 we  went  through  the  village  and 
out  toward  the  plant.  I was  surprised  at  how  smooth  the  road 
was. 

MR.  WILSON 

Yes,  it  certainly  is  a nice  road.  I’ve  a hunch  they’ve  used  salt 
on  it. 

BUD— MRS.  WILSON  (TOGETHER)  Salt  on  a road! 


MR.  WILSON 

Why  yes  . . . salt  makes  about  the  smoothest  road  there  is.  Mixed 
with  gravel  and  other  soil  of  course. 

MRS.  WILSON 

I’d  think  it’d  be  pretty  expensive. 

MR.  WILSON  (CASUAL)  Oh,  it’s  unrefined  salt  I imagine.  And  I’ve  read  it  only  takes 
something  like  a ton  and  a half  to  the  mile  to  give  the  road  a 
good  surface. 

Sound:  Car  Being  Stopped 

MR.  V^HLSON  Well’  folks,  here’s  where  I get  out.  I want  a long  range  shot  of 


BUD 

that  plant. 

Dad  took  picture  No.  3 from  where  we  were.  You  can  see  the 
whole  plant  . . . just  as  we  saw  it.  See  the  tall  smokestacks. 
And  the  derrick.  Then  we  drove  right  up  to  the  plant  (PAUSE) 
We’d  no  more  than  stopped  the  car  when  . . . 

VOICE 

MR.  WILSON 

Something  I can  do  for  you  folks? 

Why  yes.  My  name  is  Wilson,  Dave  Wilson.  I’m  a newspaper 
man.  I’d  like  to  take  some  pictures  of  your  plant.  If  you  don’t 
mind. 
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OLDTIMER 


DAVE  (CLEARING 
OLDTIMER 

DAVE  (DRYLY) 
BUD  (EXCITED) 

OLDTIMER 

MR.  WILSON 
OLDTIMER 

MR.  WILSON 
MRS.  WILSON 

BUD 

OLDTIMER 

BUD 

OLDTIMER 

BUD  (AMUSED) 

OLDTIMER 

BUD 


Why  should  I mind?  Plant  doesn’t  belong  to  me.  Wouldn’t  mind 
if  it  did  though.  They  bring  a mighty  lot  of  salt  up  out  of 
the  ground. 

HIS  THROAT)  Maybe  you  could  direct  us  to  someone  who  could 
answer  some  questions  . . . 

Questions ! I can  answer  any  questions — about  salt — you’d  care 
to  ask  me.  You  can’t  stick  me.  In  fact  they  call  me  “Old  Timer.” 
Been  around  this  plant  ever  since  it  opened.  For  instance,  do 
you  know  there’s  enough  salt  to  do  the  whole  of  Canada  for 
two  hundred  years? 

That’s  interesting! 

Whillikens,  mister,  maybe  you  could  tell  me  how  high  that  derrick 
is? 

Ninety  feet,  son.  Seems  even  higher  when  you’re  up  to  the 
top  of  it.  Salt  well  underneath  it  is  2,600  feet  deep.  The  salt 
bed  is  1,000  feet  deep.  Any  other  questions? 

Thanks,  not  just  now.  I’d  like  to  go  up  a bit  closer  and  get 
some  pictures. 

Sure,  sure.  Just  follow  me.  No  law  against  taking  pictures.  This 
is  not  one  of  those  Communist  countries  where  you  can’t  take 
pictures. 

Just  wait.  Maybe  Mrs.  Wilson  would  like  to  come  along. 

No  thanks,  Dave.  I’ll  stay  with  the  car.  I’ve  a magazine  (FADE) 
I’ll  read. 

While  we  walked  closer  to  the  plant  the  man  kept  talking 
(CHUCKLE).  Did  he  like  to  talk! 

Suppose  you’d  like  to  know  how  they  pump  the  salt  up  out  of 
the  ground.  Well,  sir,  there’s  nothing  to  it.  Under  the  derrick, 
going  right  down  into  the  salt  bed,  there’s  a big  six  inch  pipe. 
Inside  that  big  pipe  is  a small  one  . . . just  two  inches  in  diameter. 
They  pump  water  from  the  river,  under  pressure,  down  the  small 
pipe.  It  mixes  with  the  salt,  forms  brine.  Then  the  pressure 
forces  the  brine  up  the  big  pipe.  Nothing  to  it. 

Are  all  salt  mines  worked  that  way? 

Shucks,  son,  no.  I worked  in  one  down  in  Nova  Scotia  where 
we  mined  the  salt  just  like  it  was  coal.  (GOES  OFF  ON  TAN- 
GENT) If  you’re  going  to  write  about  this,  tell  them  we  use 
two  million  gallons  of  water  here  every  day.  That’ll  surprise 
them. 

The  Oldtimer  . . . that’s  what  Dad  named  him  . . . kept  throwing 
information  at  us.  I can’t  remember  it  all.  Besides,  I was 
watching  Dad  get  his  pictures.  The  next  one  he  took  was 
picture  No.  4.  Our  guide  explained  some  of  the  things  in  it. 

I’ll  bet  you’re  wondering  what  those  big  round  tanks  are  for? 
Most  people  ask  right  off  the  bat  what  those  tanks  are  for. 

He  told  us  they  were  tanks  for  storing  the  brine  in  and  that 
they  held  a hundred  thousand  gallons  each.  That  building 
right  behind  them,  is  the  evaporator  building  and  power  house. 
That  smoke  stack  is  85  feet  high.  (SLIGHT  PAUSE)  Mean- 
while, the  Oldtimer  was  . . . 
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OLDTIMEE 


To  get  the  salt  out  of  the  brine,  they  boil  the  brine  in  tanks 
in  that  building.  They  boil  it  until  the  salt  gets  so  thick  in 
the  water  it  settles  to  the  bottom. 

BUD  We  went  inside  the  building  and  Dad  took  Picture  No.  5.  That 

tank  affair  the  man  is  working  at  is  actually  one  of  the  tanks 
they  boil  the  brine  in.  It’s  in  these  tanks  that  the  salt  or  brine 
is  also  purified  . . . cleared  of  impurities.  The  impurities  settle 
to  the  bottom  leaving  pure  clear  brine  or  liquid  at  the  top. 
I asked  our  new  friend  if  the  salt  came  out  of  those  tanks 
ready  for  use. 

OLDTIMER  (CHUCKLE)  Just  about  . . . but  of  course  when  it  comes  out  of  those 
evaporators  the  salt  is  still  wet,  so  it  has  to  be  dried.  Next  it 
has  to  be  screened.  The  first  crystals  are  packaged  as  table 
salt.  The  coarser,  larger  pieces  are  either  bagged  as  salt  for 
cattle  or  pressed  into  blocks  for  them.  We  also  melt  and  fuse 
some  salt  into  larger  slabs  which  are  then  crushed  to  make  a 
salt  for  commercial  purposes  . . . used  in  industries.  Yes  sir, 
a lot  of  things  happen  to  that  salt.  And  it’s  all  done  by 
machinery.  Not  by  hand  like  when  I was  a boy. 

bud  Whillikens!  What  do  they  do  with  all  the  salt?  I betcha  our 

whole  family  doesn’t  eat  more  than  a couple  of  pounds  a month. 

OLDTIMER  Hah,  that’s  a good  one.  Do  you  know  there  are  actually 

hundreds  of  different  uses  for  salt.  Why  they  cure  meat  with 
it,  tan  hides  with  it,  chill  refrigerator  cars  with  it,  make  roads 
with  it  . . . use  it  in  textile  mills  for  dyeing  cloth  . , . 

MR.  WILSON  (BREAKING  IN)  I’d  like  to  get  some  pictures  of  people  working  . . . 

OLDTIMER  (ANNOYED)  Well,  why  didn’t  you  say  so?  Come  with  me.  Lots  of 
people  working  here.  Fifty-five  of  them. 

BUD  Apparently  our  friend  had  some  work  in  the  plant.  At  least, 

he  could  take  us  anywhere  and  everyone  seemed  to  know  him. 
Called  him  Pop.  He  took  us  to  where  some  girls  were  packaging 
salt  for  shipment. 

OLDTIMER  Now  girls  just  look  your  prettiest.  This  man  here’s  going  to 

take  your  pictures. 

BUD  Those  are  the  girls  packing  salt  in  Picture  No.  6.  Then  Dad 

suggested  we  should  be  going  . . . 

OLDTIMER  (VERY  DISAPPOINTED)  Not  going  to  look  around  some  more?  That’s 
too  bad.  Lots  more  I could  tell  you  about  saL. 

There  certainly  was.  He  followed  us  right  to  our  car.  Talking 
a blue  streak. 

Yessir,  salt’s  a mighty  interesting  thing.  Know  what  happened 
to  a person  that  can’t  get  salt? 

(TOGETHER)  No,  What?  Etc. 

Won’t  heal.  Get  a little  scratch  or  a wound  and  it  won’t  heal. 
Napoleon  found  that  out  when  he  ran  out  of  salt  in  Russia. 
Thousands  of  men  died  just  from  scratches. 

Say,  that  is  interesting! 

Yep,  and  did  you  know  the  Chinese  figured  salt  was  so  valuable 
they  used  it  as  money?  And  in  Africa  . . . right  today  ...  in 
some  parts,  you  can  buy  a wife  for  five  pounds  of  salt  . . (FADE) 

Well,  there  you  have  our  story,  what  we  found  out  about  salt, 
when  we  went  to  Lindbergh. 


BUD  (CHUCKLE) 

OLDTIMER 

MR.  WILSON— BUD 
OLDTIMER 

DAVE  (INTEREST) 
OLDTIMER 

BUD  (CHUCKLE) 
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Courtesy  Photographic  Branch,  Dept,  of  Economic  Affairs. 
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GREAT  WEST  GARMENT  FACTORY,  Edmonton 
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NOBLE  CULTIVATING  MACHINE  PLANT 
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GRINDING  PLATES— MEDALTA  POTTERIES 


Courtesy  Photographic  Branch,  Dept,  of  Economic  Affairs. 

CANADIAN  SALT  PLANT — Lindberg 
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EXSHAW  CEMENT  PLANT,  Exshaw,  Alberta 
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GOULD  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Calgary,  Alberta 
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PEACE  RIVER  GLASS  COMPANY,  Fort  Saskatchewan 


Courtesy  Byer’s  Flour  Mill,  Canirosc,  Alberta 

“AN  ALBERTA  FLOUR  MILL” 


An  aerial  view  of  the  Edmonton  polythene  plant 
of  Canadian  Industries  Limited  which  produces  versa- 
tile polythene  plastic  from  Alberta  natural  gas  using 
some  of  the  highest  pressures  known  to  man — exceed- 
ing 20,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Courtesy  Canadian  Industries  Ltd. 
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livestock  on  the  Way  to  Market 


LIST  OF  FREE  MATERIAL  FROM  COMPANIES 

Beside  the  texts  referred  to  in  the  outline  the  following'  companies  will  send  free 
material  on  the  products  listed: 


ACETATE 

The  Canadian  Chemical  and  Cellulose 
Company, 

2035  Guy  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 

CELLOPHANE,  NYLON,  RAYON 

The  Product  Information  Service, 

Du  Pont  Company  of  Canada, 

Box  660,  Montreal,  Canada 

COCOA,  CHOCOLATE 

The  Hershey  Chocolate  Corporation, 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

COFFEE 

Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau, 

120  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  U.S.A. 
National  Federation  of  Coffee 
Growers  of  Colombia, 

120  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  U.S.A. 

COTTON 

Dominion  Textile  Co.  Ltd., 

1950  Sherbrooke  St.  W., 

Montreal,  Canada 

Wabasso  Cotton  Co.  Ltd., 

1235  McGill  College  Ave., 

Montreal,  Canada 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  18,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

LINEN 

Irish  Linen  Guild, 

504  Castle  Bldg., 

1410  Stanley  Street 
Montreal  2,  Que. 

MILK 

Milk  Foundation  of  Edmonton, 

204  Wallace  Building, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

OIL 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd., 

206  Alexandra  Building, 

10173  lOOA  Street, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

PAPER 

The  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 

PLANES  (Pictures) 

Canadair, 

Montreal,  Canada 


RUBBER 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Natural  Rubber  Bureau, 

1631  K St.  N.W., 

Washington  6,  D.C. 

SILK 

The  Belding-Corticelli  Co., 

Montreal,  Canada 

SPICES 

McCormick  & Co.  Inc., 

Baltimore  2,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 
Inc., 

82  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  U.S.A. 

SUGAR,  RICE 

The  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Immigration, 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 

TEA 

Tea  Council  of  U.S.A.  Inc., 

15  St.  Mary’s  Street 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 

TEXTILES 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co., 

160  State  St., 

Boston  2,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

VISCOSE 

Courtauld’s  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Montreal,  Canada 

WHEAT 

Wheat  Flour  Institute, 

309  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago  6,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

The  Canadian  Shredded  Wheat  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 

Western  Bakeries  Ltd., 

Dept.  D.,  Box  536,  Edmonton 

WOOL 

Pearce  Manufacturing  Co., 

Latrobe,  Pennsylvania. 

Courtald’s  (Canada)  Ltd. 
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MAGAZINES  FOR  REFERENCES 


The  Canadian  Trades  Alphabet,  Foreign  Trade,— 20c. 

310  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario  Queen’s  Printer,  Govt.  Printing  Bureau, 

Hull,  Quebec 

The  Editor,  C.I.L.  - Oval, 

Box  10,  Montreal,  Canada 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INDEX 


WEBSTER  AND  POLKINGHORNE  — WHAT  THE  WORLD  EATS — Bananas,  bread,  but- 
ter, citrus  fruits,  cocoa,  coconut,  cheese,  clams,  dates, 
figs,  flour,  grapes,  lobsters,  milk,  olives,  oranges, 
oysters,  pineapple,  prunes,  raisins,  rice,  sugar,  tea, 
wheat. 

ATWOOD,  THOMAS  — VISITS  IN  OTHER  LANDS — Bananas,  silk. 

BARNES  AND  BECK  — EXPLORING  OUR  WORLD — Bananas,  coffee,  rice, 

rubber. 


BARUCH,  MONTGOMERY,  BAUER— YOU— FOODS,  SEVEN  BASIC. 

McConnell  and  HUGHLEY  — geography  around  the  HOME — ^^Cotton,  milk, 

wool. 

McKenzie,  ELSPETH  — men’s  work  today — coal,  food,  oil,  steel  textiles. 


THE  GINN  SERIES 
THE  THURBER  SERIES 
THE  GAGE  SERIES 


Science  References 

—SCIENCE  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 
—EXPLORING  SCIENCE. 
—DISCOVERING  OUR  WORLD. 


Health  References 

CHARTERS,  SMILEY,  STRANG  —HEALTHFUL  WAYS ; LET’S  BE  HEALTHY. 

Other  References 

CANADA  1957  — Order  from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa  for  $1.00. 

Money  orders  to : 

RECEIVER  GENERAL  OF  CANADA. 

SPECIAL  RESOURCE  MATERIAL 

1.  The  National  Film  Board  in  Ottawa  haas  compiled  sets  of  pictures  on  Canadian 
topics  from  its  files  to  supplement  the  school  program.  The  pictures  are  8 by  13.  Some 
are — The  Story  of  Milk,  B.C.  Fishermen  and  Logging  in  Canada.  The  first  set  has  31 
pictures.  All  sets  are  50c:  Order  from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 

2.  Free  Filmstrips — Suggestion  to  schools  building  film  strip  libraries  to  get  on  the 
mailing  list  of  Audio  Visual  Associates,  Box  243,  Bronxville.  Some  of  the  strips  distri- 
buted recently  are  The  Story  of  Coffee  and  Food  from  the  Sun. 

3.  Free  from  the  Department  of  Public  Relations.  The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  C., 
1200  Firestone  Parkway,  Akron  17,  Ohio,  is  “A  Class  Studies  Rubber.” 

4.  C.B.C.  News  Round  Up:  February  27,  1957.  Courtesy  of  D.  L.  Bennett,  Program 
Organizer.  Doug.  Collins  reporting  from  Vancouver  re  the  B.C.  government’s  plan  to 
complete  with  aid  of  the  Federal  government  the  Stewart-Cassiar  road.  “The  road  will 
span  a 250  mile  stretch  between  Stewart,  which  is  just  below  the  Alaskan  panhandle, 
and  a point  about  half  way  along  the  B.C.-Yukon  border,  and  its  immediate  effect  will 
be  to  provide  a direct  outlet  to  the  sea  for  ore  from  the  Cassiar  asbestos  mine.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  asbestos  mines  in  the  world  and  at  the  moment  its  product  has  to 
be  hauled  by  truck  and  rail  many  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  Yukon  and  down  again 
through  the  panhandle.” 
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British  manufactured  cotton  which  will  be  imported  into  Canada. 
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